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ACL YooKo- 


Behind the brazen dawn, the July sun 

Lies like a circling fire and, burning through, 
Melts the whole outspread heavens to blazing blue 
And. shines till late-mown valleys are oerrun 
With fiercest languors. Sharp-winged insects shun 
The lurid atmosphere and, lost to view, 

Draw forth their tiny instruments anew 

And pipe the sultry noontides shrilly on. 

The butterflies slow loitering drift away 

From the wild-roses’ wooing hearts and hide 

With bees that, hushed by heat, their humming. stay 
In chalices whose dews were later dried; 

And flaming forth in trepieal array 

Nasturtiums drink Midsummer undenied. 


Cara E. Whiton-Stone. 
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Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


COMMENCING JUNE i{6. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


TO GLOUCESTER 


On the New and Elegant 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Boston, (foot of State St.) week days at to 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M.and2P.M. Sun 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. 
and 2.15 P.M 

Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 

Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 

lor further particulars and special rates 

for large parties apply to 


Kk. S. MERCHANT, Agent 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 
STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 
For BASS POINT, week days and Sundays, 
9.3, 11.00 A. M.; 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 P 


M. Keturn 10.y A. M.; 12.15, 1. %, 345, 5.15, 7.00, 
9.30 P 
For 


IRON 


N 
NAHANT, weeks days, 9.% A. M 12.% 
2.20, %.%0, 5.00, 6.30 P. M Return, 8.00, tt.00 A 
M.; 2.00, 3.25, 4.35, “6.00 P. M Sundays, 9.3 A 
M.; 12.30, 5.00, 6,30 P. M Keturn tt.oo0 A. M., 
2.00, 6.%0 P. M 

*This boat lays at Bass Point 45 minutes, arriv- 
ing in Boston at 8 o'clock 

Rate, 2sc.; children, 15 Take East Boston 
Ferry Cars on Washington or Tremont St., or At 
lantic Ave Horse Cars from Union Station 
Special rates to parties A. FLANDERS, 
Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston 


Providence 
Linc . . 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily, 
except Sunday 

From Worcester — Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M., 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Point 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A. M. 

Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 
J. W. MILLER, President, 


W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt 
O. H. BRIGGS, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Deer Park 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 

Rates $60, $75 and g90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $459 to $600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, - - MARYLAND. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








AND SPRING HOU 


INOW OPEN. 


This famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reached via the Maine Central or 
Grand Trunk R. RK. to 


DAN VILE JUNCTION. 


Thence via Poland Spring House stages (the only direct connection to Poland Spring House. 
The thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and pleasure resort prove 


remarkable efficacy of POLAND WATER. 


For tickets, information, etc., 


conclusively the 


address Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9 | 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 

Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BosToNIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston SocirTy OF Narurat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

BosToN SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont 
Exhibitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Saturdays through July and August. 

MuseUM OF Fink Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom 15th to beginning of 19th century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND HisToRic-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

O_p South WorK. Lectures for Young People 
bridge, the Puritan University, by William Everett. 

Society oF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Oct. Lo. 

SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WaRS. Wednesday, July 24, the Society will be entertained by 
Daniel F. Appleton, Esq., at his residence in Ipswich. Members will leave the Union 
Station, Causeway St., by the 1o A.M. train. 
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BIG PROFITS Small Investments, 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculaticn in Grain, Provisions and Stock. 


$10 00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
° Systematic Plan of Speculation 


originated by us. All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole ameunt invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time. 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 

For further information address 


THOMAS & Co.. Bankers and Brokers, 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Street. 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
Wednesday, July 24, 3 P.m., Cam- 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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LIABILITIES” 
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LIFE RATE ENDO, 
issued at the old life rate pr 
Awnvat Cash distrib 
policies 
Every policy has endorsc 
der and paid-up insurance 
is entitled by the Massact 
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application to the Company 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, P,. 
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MORRISON STEAMBOAT c0. 


SALEM WILLOWS 


AND RETURN. 


Best Fish Dinners, Music, Dan 


cing, 
Bathing and Boating, . 
From Pearson's Whar{ % and 
Avenue, daily (weather ; t 
New Boats, new pier g 
staunch and commodior vt 
Capt. A. F. Doane, and | 
J. Rathburn, leave Bostor 
P.M Leave SALEM W 
and 7.00 P. M Connectior 
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Spec ial Tate to excur 
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AND 


DOWNER LANDINC 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wha weathe 
mitting SUNDAYS 
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For Hull (Pemberton La 
a. M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2 
p.m 
Retnrn, 8.55, 11.05 a. nm 
6.55, 7.20. 8.20, 9.50 | 
For Hull (Y. C. Pier), 10.4 
Return, 4.10, so p. m 
For Downer Landing 
Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12 t 
For Nantasket, all! the 
a. M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m 
6,20, 7.00, 5.00, 9.30 f 
For Nantasket, by 
@.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m.; 
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Round trip tickets, with ad 
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Jerusalem Spring Hotel, 
CANAAN, N. H. 


Offers every advantage f 

rest. Jerusalem Spring Water 
to the hotel for all purposes 
For terms and accommodat 


QO, PUNCHARD, Canaan, I 


There’s Vigor 
In the Salt Sea Breezes, 


And nowhere can 
joyed so effectivel) 


The Oceanic 
Isles of Shoals, 


ten miles at sea, « ewe guar 
N. H. Send for artistic cesct 
tive booklet. H. G. MARV 
Manager. 
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EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Bosto® 


will furnish good help, either yor 
permanent to employers, and make * 
charge for services. Their 4p! pa 
resent all nations and industnes, 80" ol 
ers, mechanics, laborers of 4 —_ ale 
operators, domestic help, ma'e 42¢ fens 
Correspondence solicited 


HENRY PETERSON, Ages 


Charity Building, Chardon >‘. Bosto®- 
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to the people who livea in :hem, was 
more or withdrawn. But to 
this hour the overseers of the poor, 
or other persons who hold similar 
position, understand, in all parts of 
the country, that it is their privilege 
to send persons ‘ where they belong,’ 


less 


as the convenient phrase is. They 
exercise this privilege when they 


find that the pecuniary charge of 
such persons is likely to become 
severe. Let a Lowell man who has 
broken his leg ask of the overseers 
of Pittsfield or Sheffield or Black. 
stone or Brewster to take care of 
him, and he will find soon enough 
that they send word to Lowell that 
they have such a man, that he be- 
longs to Lowell, and that Lowell is 
requested to transport him to Lowell 
and to take care of him. 

The only reason why the nation, 
as a nation, has never carried outa 
similar policy is that the nation, as 
a nation, has wanted all the people 
it could have. But, as will be well 
remembered, when the particular 
case of the Chinese came up on the 
Western coast, the nation, as a 
nation, took up the policy which the 
towns, as towns, or the counties as 
counties, or the states as states, had 
always acted upon. Precisely as 
the state of Massachusetts refuses 
to receive paupers who ‘ belong’ to 
the state of New York, and sends 
them back to the state of New York 
because they belong there, so the 
nation as a nation refused to receive 
Chinamen when it thought they 
might become paupers on _ the 
Western coast. Enthusiastic philan- 
thropists, who did not look at origin 
or consequence in the matter, com 
plained bitterly that the reputation 
for hospitality of the nation was 
stained. But stern common sense, 
which is pretty apt to govern national 
legislation, prevailed. It might be 
true that the whole nation could 
receive the overplus of the empire 
of China, though that empire num- 
bers three hundred million people, 
most of whom are fools, according to 
Carlyle, and most of whom are cer- 
tainly very incompetent for life 
under our conditions. But the 
question was not really whether the 
whole nation was to receive this 
overplus; it was whether three com- 
paratively weak states on the Pacific 
frontier should be made the dump- 
ing-ground for half Asia. The stern 
common sense of the nation deter- 
mined that they should not be ask<d 
to take any such position. With an 
entire indifference to good policy or 
to any law of proportion, a statute 
was passed prohibiting all arrivals 
of the Chinese. If all accounts can 
be believed, the Pacific states now 
would be glad to receive a certain 
proportion of the emigrants who like 
to come to them, but they never 
wanted to receive the whole, ona 
varying arrival which might amount 
to millions in one year, and might in 
another send them but a few scores. 

The various projects which have 
been made for the restriction of im- 


migration from Europe have played 
around questions of the intelligence 
of the immigrants, or of the amount 
of money they should bring with 
them, of their physical health, or 

their morals. But noonehas brought 
forward any plan, based on these 
lines, which has had any practical 
There is too much diffi 
culty in arrangements whichdescend 
so much into detail. It would 
seem that a much simpler method of 
restriction, one much more easily 
carried out and much more tenable 
in theory, is that suggested by the 
great proclamation of President 
Harrison in the cholera summer. 
This proclamation also shows just 
what the power of a nation is in 
such an affair and how easy it is for 
it to assert its majesty and _ its inde 
pendence, manifest destiny to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Andone 
might add that the protests of the 
steamship companies were in vain 
when the nation asserted 
said definitely what it 
what it did not want, 

It would be perfectly easy, for in 
stance, fora proper commission to 
say squarely and in definite numbers, 
on the first of January of every year, 
what is the number of foreign emi 
grants which it will be convenient 
for this nation to establish in new 
homes before twelve months go by. 
In one year that number would ‘be 
larger, in another year it would be 
smaller. A proclamation could be 
issued by the President in January, 
definitely saying that it was con- 
venient for the United States to 
receive two hundred thousand, three 
hundred thousand, or five hundred 
thousand such emigrants’ from 
Europe. ‘This proclamation would 
state that those persons who wished 
to be in that number would do well 
to start early on their westward 
journey. The arrivals at different 
ports would be carefully noted. 
When the limit assigned in the 
January proclamation was well-nigh 
reached, notice to that effect could 
be given at the seaports of Europe. 
Emigrants could be definitely told, 
in their own language, that they 
would not be permitted to land here, 
any more than they would be per- 
mitted to land here if they had the 
plague or cholera; they could be 
told that they would be sent back 
again. What is more, the steam- 
ship companies which bring them 
would be instructed that they would 
have to take them back. 

The consequence of such a system 
would be that the emigrants would 
come early, which is highly desirable. 
They would be of the class who are 
prudent in their plans. There would 
be an opportunity for persons here 
to send over to their friends, and 
arrange that they should come in 
time to escape the prohibition. On 
this side, boards of relief, emigrant 
aid societies and private individuals 
who wish to exercise the duty in- 
volved in taking care of the stranger, 
would be able to do it well, instead 


success. 


itself and 
wanted and 


culth. 
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of doing it very badly as they do 
now, or indeed neglecting it entirely. 
In the large citics we should be 
spared the necessity of ‘handling,’ 
in the cold months of November 
and December, the unacclimated, 
unskilled, tongueless and _ helpless 
swarms whom we have to take care 
of now. 

Epwarp FE. Hate. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ? 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. MINOT 
J. SAVAGE IN THE CHURCH OF ‘THE 
UNITY, BOSTON, OCTOBER 16, 
1879. 


7 this a good world? Is life worth 
living? At first sight, perhaps, 
the question may arise in your mind 
as to what this has to do with a 
course of sermons on conduct, on 
right and wrong. It has everything 
to do: it lies as the foundation stone 
of all. For if there be no order, no 
law, no righteousness, no truth at 
the heart of things, if the essential 
nature of the universe in all its long 
unfolding be not righteous, _ if 
human nature be not essentially 
righteous, then the world is evil, 
and the very nature of virtues and 
vices is simply reversed. If it is a 
bad world, if it is evil in its nature 
and outcome, then those things that 
are conducive to the life, the com- 
fort and the welfare of man, as we 
say, become the cardinal vices of 
the world ; and those things that we 
have been accustomed to call car 
dinal virtues are evil and injurious. 
If this is a bad world and no life is 
worth living, then the sooner we 
have done with it the better; and 
the highest virtue attainable for us, 
on this theory, would be suicide and 
murder; and the man who should 
sacrifice himself to save the life of 
another would be committing a piece 
of folly, not only, but be guilty of a 
crime. Does it seem strange to you 
that any one should ever ask the 
question whether life is worth living? 
And yet it would seem to be the, 
opinion of the author of this Psalm 
that I read as our lesson this morn 
ing. He says we bring our years to 
an end asa talethat is told; and if 
we live to be threescore and ten years 
old, or even fourscore, yet it is all 
labor and sorrow,—soon passes over 
and we are gone. And as a matger 
of fact, there are thousands, not only, 
there are millions, of people in this 
world today the very fundamental 
article of whose religious creed is 
that life is a curse, that the world is 
evil, that life is not worth living. 
The great body of Hindoos and 
3uddhists today outnumbering by 
thousands and thousands the entire 
body of Christendom, hold it and 
teach it as a fundamental article of 
their belief, that the highest blessed- 
ness to which they can attain is un- 
consciousness—practical non-exist 
ence. To escape the weary burden 
of the days and the years, and enter 
into the eternal sleep of Brahm,— 
that is the highest dream of their 
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Boston & Gloucester. Steamboat Co. 


COMMENCING JUNE i6. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


10 GLOUCESTER 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Boston, (foot of State St.) week days at 10 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M.and2P.M. Sun 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. 
and 2.15 P.M 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50, 


For further particulars 
for large parties apply to 


kK. S. MERCHANT, 


and special rates 


Agent 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 
STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 


For BASS POINT, week oye and Sundays, 
9.%, 11.00 A M.; 12.30, 2.2 3. 30, 5.00, 6.90, 8.15 
= Return 10.30 A. M.; 15, 1.30, 345, §.15, 7.00, 

»P. N 
* For NAHANT , week days, 9.% A M.; 12.0; 


IRON 


2.20, 3.40, §.00, 6.30 P. M Return, 8.oo, «1.00 A 

M ; 2.00, 4.25, 4.35, *b.00 P. M Sundays, 9.30 A 

M.; 12.30, 5.00, 6,30 P. M Return tt.oo0 A. M 
0, 6.30 P. M 


*This boat lays at Bass Point 45 minutes, arriv- 
ing in Boston at 8 o'clock 


Rate, 2sc.; children, 1% lake East Boston 
Ferry Cars on Washington or Tremont St., or At 
lantic Ave Horse Cars from Union Station 


Special rates to parties ] A 
Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston 


Providence 
Linc 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston—Steamboat Express 
Park Square Station 6,30 P. M., 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M., 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Point 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A. M. 

Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 


FLANDERS, 


leaves 
daily, 


J. W. MILLER, President. 
W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt 
oO. H, BRIGGS, Gen’! Pass. Agt 


Deer Park » 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $459 to g600 





per season, Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 
CUMBERLAND, - - MARYLAND. 
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POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


NOW OPEN. 


This famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reached via the Maine Central or 
Grand Trunk R. R. to 


DAN VILLE FUNCTION. 


Thence via Poland Spiing House stages (the only direct connection to Poland Spring House. 
The thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and pleasure resort prove conclusively the 


remarkable effica-y of POLAND WATER. 


, address Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me 
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authorities of separate towns, as 


to the people who livea in :nem, was 
more or withdrawn. But to 
this hour the overseers of the poor, 
or other persons who hold similar 
position, understand, in all parts of 
the country, that it is their privilege 
to send persons ‘ where they belong,’ 


less 


as the convenient phrase is. ‘They 
exercise this privilege when they 


find that the pecuniary charge of 
such persons is likely to become 
Let a Lowell man who has 
broken his leg ask of the overseers 
of Pittsfield or Sheffield or Black- 
stone or Brewster to take care of 
him, and he will find soon enough 
that they send word to Lowell that 
they have such a man, that he be- 
longs to Lowell, and that Lowell is 
requested to transport him to Lowell 
and to take care of him. 

The only reason why the nation, 
as a nation, has never carried out a 
similar policy is that the nation, as 
a nation, has wanted all the people 
it could have. But, as will be well 
remembered, when the _ particular 
case of the Chinese came up on the 
Western coast, the nation, as a 
nation, took up the policy which the 
towns, as towns, or the counties as 
counties, or the states as states, had 
always acted upon. Precisely as 
the state of Massachusetts refuses 
to receive paupers who ‘ belong’ to 
the state of New York, and sends 
them back to the state of New York 
because they belong there, so the 
nation as a nation refused to receive 
Chinamen when it thought they 
might become paupers on _ the 
Western coast. Enthusiastic philan- 
thropists, who did not look at origin 
or consequence in the matter, com- 
plained bitterly that the reputation 
for hospitality of the nation was 
stained. But stern common sense, 
which is pretty aptto govern national 
legislation, prevailed. It might be 
true that the whole nation could 
receive the overplus of the empire 
of China, though that empire num- 
bers three hundred million people, 
most of whom are fools, according to 
Carlyle, and most of whom are cer- 
tainly very incompetent for life 
under our conditions. But the 
question was not really whether the 
whole nation was to receive this 
overplus; it was whether three com- 
paratively weak states on the Pacific 
frontier should be made the dump- 
ing-ground for half Asia. The stern 
common sense of the nation deter- 
mined that they should not be ask«d 
to take any such position. With an 
entire indifference to good policy or 
to any law of proportion, a statute 
was passed prohibiting all arrivals 
of the Chinese. If all accounts can 
be believed, the Pacific states now 
would be glad to receive a certain 
proportion of the emigrants who like 
to come to them, but they never 
wanted to receive the whole, on a 
varying arrival which might amount 
to millions in one year, and might in 
another send them but a few scores. 

The various projects which have 
been made for the restriction of im- 
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migration from Europe have played 
around questions of the intelligence 
of the immigrants, or of the amount 
of money they should bring with 
them, of their physical health, or 

their morals. But noonehas brought 
forward any plan, based on these 
lines, which has had any practical 
There is too much diffi 
culty in arrangements whichdescend 
so much into detail. It would 
seem that a much simpler method of 
restriction, one much more easily 
carried out and much more tenable 
in theory, is that suggested by the 
great proclamation of President 
Harrison in the cholera summer. 
This proclamation also shows just 
what the power of a nation is in 
such an affair and how easy it is for 
it to assert its majesty and its inde 
pendence, manifest destiny to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And one 
might add that the protests of the 
steamship companies were in vain 
when the nation asserted 
said definitely what it 
what it did not want. 

It would be perfectly easy, for in 
stance, for a proper commission to 
say squarely and in definite numbers, 
on the first of January of every year, 
what is the number of foreign emi 
grants which it will be convenient 
for this nation to establish in new 
homes before twelve months go by. 
In one year that number would ‘be 
larger, in another year it would be 
smaller. A proclamation could be 
issued by the President in January, 
definitely saying that it was con- 
venient for the United States to 
receive two hundred thousand, three 
hundred thousand, or five hundred 
thousand such emigrants from 
Europe. ‘This proclamation would 
state that those persons who wished 
to be in that number would do 
to start early on their 
journey. The arrivals at 
ports would be carefully noted. 
When the limit assigned in the 
January proclamation was well-nigh 
reached, notice to that effect could 
be given at the seaports of Europe. 
Emigrants could be definitely told, 
in their own language, that they 
would not be permitted to land here, 
any more than they would be per- 
mitted to land here if they had the 
plague or cholera; they could be 
told that they would be sent back 
again. What is more, the steam- 
ship companies which bring them 
would be instructed that they would 
have to take them back. 

The consequence of sucha system 
would be that the emigrants would 
come early, which is highly desirable. 
They would be of the class who are 
prudent in their plans. There would 
be an opportunity for persons here 
to send over to their friends, and 
arrange that they should come in 
time to escape the prohibition. On 
this side, boards of relief, emigrant 
aid societies and private individuals 
who wish to exercise the duty in- 
volved in taking care of the stranger, 
would be able to do it well, instead 
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of doing it very badly as they do 
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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. MINOT 
J. SAVAGE IN THE CHURCH OF ‘THE 
UNITY, BOSTON, OCTOBER 16, 
1879. 


S this a good world? Is life worth 
living? At first sight, perhaps, 
the question may arise in your mind 
as to what this has to do with a 
course of sermons on conduct, on 
right and wrong. It has everything 
to do: it lies as the foundation stone 
of all. For if there be no order, no 
law, no righteousness, no truth at 
the heart of things, if the essential 
nature of the universe in all its long 
unfolding be not righteous, _ if 
human nature be not essentially 
tighteous, then the world is evil, 
and the very nature of virtues and 
vices is simply reversed. If it is a 
bad world, if it is evil in its nature 
and outcome, then those things that 
are conducive to the life, the com- 
fort and the welfare of man, as we 
say, become the cardinal vices of 
the world ; and those things that we 
have been accustomed to call car 
dinal virtues are evil and injurious. 
If this is a bad world and no life is 
worth living, then the sooner we 
have done with it the better; and 
the highest virtue attainable for us, 
on this theory, would be suicide and 
murder; and the man who should 
sacrifice himself to save the life of 
another would be committing a piece 
of folly, not only, but be guilty of a 
crime. Does it seem strange to you 
that any one should ever ask the 
question whether life is worth living? 
And yet it would seem to be the 
opinion of the author of this Psalms 
that I read as our lesson this morn 
ing. He says we bring our years to 
anend asatalethat is told; and if 
we live to be threescore and ten years 
old, or even fourscore, yet it is all 
labor and sorrow,—soon passes over 
and we are gone. And as a matter 
of fact, there are thousands, not only, 
there are millions, of people in this 
world today the very fundamental 
article of whose religious creed is 
that life is a curse, that the world is 
evil, that life is not worth living. 
The great body of Hindoos and 
Buddhists today outnumbering by 
thousands and thousands the entire 
body of Christendom, hold it and 
teach it as a fundamental article of 
their belief, that the highest blessed- 
ness to which they can attain is un- 
consciousness—practical non-exist 
ence. ‘To escape the weary burden 
of the days and the years, and enter 
into the eternal sleep of Brahm,— 
that is the highest dream of their 
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happiness, the ultimate outcome of 
all their religious activity. 

It is no wonder that thousands of 
human souls, crushed down under 
the burdens of life, struggling for a 
bare existence, should come to con- 
ceive that life is a curse, a gift not 
worth having. Though they may 
struggle on for the sake of warding 
off a heavier lot, even, from those 
that are dear to them, yet there are 
thousands that today no doubt lie 
down at last with a grand sense of 
relief, happy that they can go to 
sleep, and that no morning sun is 
going to awaken them again to pick 
up their burden that has chafed the 
shoulder and crushed the heart so 
long. But, curiously enough, the 
other class of persons that we find 
taking this ground are precisely the 
opposite extreme of the social scale. 
The men that are arguing it today 
in the English reviews and in the 
American magazines, —whoare they? 
They are not the toilers and the 
strugglers of the world. Now and 
then they may belong to the literary 
class whose sympathies are excited 
by the toilers and the strugglers, 
and who, while they may believe 
that life is a good thing for them 
selves, seriously question whether it 
is a good thing for the poor and the 
weary and the worn. But the great 
body of them are the upper classes, 
the dilettanti, the aristocrats, the 
men who live for nething but to find 
a new sensation; the men whose 
only search is after some new stim 
ulus to tickle and thrill their nerves ; 
the men who wake up in the morn 
ing asking how they shall killthe time 
for another day - with no burden, no 
cares, no labor, no end or object in 
life excepting to be amused. ‘These 
are the men—and no wonder—who 
become weary of life, and wonder 
whether it is worth living. If men 
like these should ask me the question 
as to whether life were worth living 
I should say: “If you refer to lives 
such as these you are leading, then 
most certainly not.” 

But the great middle class of the 
world, though they have ever so 
heavy burdens to bear, though 
they have their hours of weeping 
and weariness and loss, yet, having 
something to live for, something to 
care for, these men take life as a 
precious boon, and are ready to live 
faithfully, to the best of their ability, 
and according to their ideas. That 
which makes men weary of life is 
not life itself: it is some condition 
attached to life, it is some burden 
they have to carry, it is some obsta- 
cle in the way they have to climb, it 
is some cloud above their heads that 
shuts out the sunlight of their peace 
and their joy, It is something be- 
sides life that makes men ask this 
question; for never were truer words 
spoken than those put into musical 
phrase by the laureate of England: 
“* Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 

Oh, life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


But these men that are arguing 
the question would say, We grant 
that; but it is just these very con- 
ditions of life that seem so insepar- 
able from it that make us question 
whether it be not aburden that we 
would not care to bear. Let us, then, 
come to look the matter in the face, 
and see what kind of a universe 
this really is; see which way the 
balances will turn when we attempt 
impartially to weigh the good and 
the evil. 

And the first thing that strikes us 
as we look out over the world with 
our modern eyes is that, whatever 
else is true, this universe is a system 
of order, governed by law. And 
order, if you think of it, is the very 
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first principle of existence, the very 
first principle of right, the very first 
principle—the condition — of all hap- 
piness. And it means more than at 
first may appearto you. By it we 
are able to assert that the universe 
is a cosmos; not chaotic, not dis- 
ordered, a universe of law. The 
heavens above tell it in their starry 
speech, and the gathering of the 
frost on our window-panes, arrang- 
ing itself in its beautiful crystalline 
orders, utters the same grand truth 
concerning the microscopic world. 
Everywhere order, through tele 
scope or microscope or spectro- 
scope,— through whatever instru 
mentality, by whatever means, we 
look out on the universe, when we 
come to understand and see we find 
that this is a system of magnificent 
order. Order, then, whatever there 
may be of disorder, is in the majority, 
and controls this scheme of things 

l'ake one step further. ‘The con 
ditions of life exist in this universe 
of ours. And do you know how 
much that means? It means that 
there are more sensations of happi 
ness in the universe than there are 
sensations of pain For sensation 
is the very first quality and princi 
ple of life; and always—those that 
are authorities in these matters tell 
us—the sensation of pain is the in 
dication of a broken law, of a dis 
regarded condition of life. If, then, 
there were more pain in the universe 
than pleasure, life itself would be 
extinguished; for those customs 
and practices and functions of the 
race, and of all races, that conduce 
toward the production and develop 
ment and increase of the fulness of 
life,—these are always pleasurable 
sensations and emotions; and every 
pain is a step toward death. 

Once more. The simple fact that 
society exists proves that there is 
more good in the world than there 
is evil.” We are sometimes apt to 
think otherwise. We talk about how 
corrupt society is growing. The 
authorof one of the Psalms exclaimed 
in his haste: “All men are liars.’’ 
And modern men, echoing that idea, 
have been accustomed to say, “ Every 
man has his price”; and they extend 
it, in the foulness and corruption of 
their thought, toevery woman, too. 
They talk about society degener- 
ating, about the world being base 
all through,—totally depraved. And 
yet, I say, The simple fact that there 
is any society in existence at all is 
an outright, simple, flat denial of 
these sweeping charges against 
humanity. That we can live with 
any sort of comfort together as we 
do live in society, proves that there 
is more unselfishness than there is 
selfishness; proves that the activities 
that go to make up the welfare of 
men are more than those activities 
that goto their injury and harm. 
If this were not true, there would be 
no society at all. 

Another thought. As we look back 
over the progress that the world 
has made hitherto from the earliest 
point of time that we can discover 
until today, we find that good has 
been on the increase. That is, there 
is more order, there is more happi- 
ness, more comfort, more unselfish- 
ness, more devotion to the welfare 
of others today than there ever was 
in the history of the world before. 
The progress of the world, then, is 
from poorer to better; and life is 
becoming more and more worth liv- 
ing every day because the disabili- 
ties are being gradually outgrown 
and removed, And this thought 
should be reinforced in our minds by 
the further consideration that these 
things that make us think the world 
evil, a dark, hard place to live in, a 
vale of tears,—the larger part of 


them are not essential in the nature 
of things; they are not necessary 
evils. Humanity groans under and 
is burdened today by ten thousand 
evils that it has no right to carry. 
The majority of them are remediable 
evils, things that if we were only 
willing to touch with our hands and 
feel with our heart and to study with 
a will for truth, we could find ways 
of removing and leaving behind us 
in the track of the world’s progress. 
Why, friends, just as there is enough 
sunlight shining for every man, 
woman, and child on earth; just as 
there is enough air to breathe; just 
as there are enough bird-songs to 
waken thrills of gladness in every 
listener on the face of the globe, 
so there is enough of land to produce 
all that humanity needs. There is 
enough iron in the soil, there is 
enough coal, there are enough trees, 
there are enough waters; there is 
enough for every man to eat, for 
every man to drink, for every man 
to wear. 
minister to the artistic sense of every 
human being; there is enough truth 
known to inspire and lift up the life 
of all; there is enough of good to 
crown with beneficent blessing every 
human soul on the face of the earth. 
And whose fault is it, then, that they 
be not crowned? Not the fault of 
God ; not the fault of the system of 
So far as we are able to see 
these evils and remove them, it is 
our fault simply and purely, and no 
one’s else. Our first and highest 
duty, then, should be to study the 
principles of human righteousness, 
the principles of human happiness ; 
not to find how we can destroy 
society, not to upset if, not to ove! 
throw it, but to develop it into that 
better and higher form where there 
shall be the largest equable distribu 
tion of all the world’s goods, so as to 
satisfy all the hungry world’s needs. 
Just this is what we are seeking 
after. It is the point that I havein 
mind, to help in the solution of some 
of these problems, if I may, in this 
course of sermons. 

The world, then, is worth living 
in. But now they come, representa- 
tives of some of the popular phases 
of modern thought, and tell us that 
science—this very science that I am 
trying as well as I can to represent 

is taking out of life that which is 
best worth our living for in all its 
wide range of wealth and beauty. 
They say science has discredited 
the doctrine of immortality, and un- 
less this be retained the principles 
of human action will be subverted ; 
men will run wild sinto evil; they 
will act on the motto, “ Let us eat 
and drink, for tomorrow we die.” 
They will care neither for their own 
welfare nor for right relations to 
their fellow-men. This is the charge 
that has been made in a recent book 
—that has become quite famous in 
these modern days—by Mr. Mallock, 
of England. He says unless life be 
supplemented by faith in the Catholic 
Church as a Divine revelation of 
God, an institution all-powerful and 
wise and fit to control human life, 
then life is a failure and disaster. 
Mr. Moody told us, when he was 
here in Boston, that infidelity was 
cruel; that it came to the mother 
who had just lost her babe, to whis- 
per to her a doubt as to whether 
she should ever see the little one 
again. Science is cruel because it 
asks questions. Mr. Moody, then, 
and Mr. Mallock, tell us, with all 
the emphasis of authority that they 
are capable of putting into their 
words, that life is not worth living, 
and that the world isa failure, un- 
less we take their eternity as a sup- 
plement to the life we are living here. 

In the first place, let me remark 
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worlds, then, if there be for us an- 
other life, by laying the foundations 
of the kingdom of God here we are 
laying the foundations of the eter- 
nal city up yonder. ‘For righteous 
ness and truth and goodness and 
love and human helpfulness,—these 
are the things, my friends, out of 
which heaven is made. ‘There are 
no better things than intelligent, 
loving appreciation of the laws of 
God’s universe and obedience to 
them. The angels can do no finer 
thing thanthat. By searching, then, 
most humbly, in the dust beneath 
our feet and in the stars over out 
head, or in the physical members of 
these bodies for the conditions of 
true living,—by searching for these 
laws and seeking to obey them, we 
are paving the streets of heaven, we 
are rearing its walls, we are building 
preparing for its 
joy and bliss, we 
are attuning our hearts and lives to 
that perfect song that shall be the 
echo of joy and peace forevermore. 
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highest service of 


THE FIRST AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


HE story of the origin of the 
Kindergarten system in this 
country has never before been 
written The magnitude of the 


movement as it has gone forward in 
the past thirty-five years gives dignity 
and importance to every detail of 
even the feeblest beginnings as out 
lined here. 

The first Kindergarten in America 
was opened on the second day of 
April, 1860, by Mrs. Fidelia Heard. 
She born in Easton, Mass., on 
the 13th day and 
from her girlhood resided in Boston, 
until her * marriage. 
voyage with her husband, who was 
in command of the Barque Oriental, 
to the East Indies and Australia, 
going round the world. On her 
her husband, who had been 
stricken on one of his voyages with 
sunstroke, in the Indian Ocean, was 
so seriously affected mentally that 
the care of her two children de 
volved upon her,and in this exigency 
worked out her plans for the 
establishment of a school for little 
children, which she had been long 
maturing. 

These plans involved an entire 
departure from the methods then in 
use and were so radically different 
in what is called discipline, and in 
all the fundamentals, that in an- 
nouncing them she looked for but 
little sympathy, expecting rather an 
amused indifference from her friends, 
if not ridicule. She persevered with 
them, however. ‘They were original 
with herself and were worked out 
with the care and intelligence of a 
close observer of the needs of chil- 
dren and with the confidence of 
strong conviction. 

All this was during the fall and 
early winter of 1859. At this time 
asked the counsel of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, her minister. 
He saw with quick sympathy that 
she had unconsciously been work- 
ing on the lines of the German 
Kindergarten; that she had in her 
scheme the germs of that system 
without knowing that it had all been 
worked out with marvellous com- 
pleteness by Froebel. 

Dr. Hale entered cordially into 
her plans, seeing that a great move- 
ment would then and there be in- 
augurated. He imported for her the 
English translations of Froebel’s 
text books, he made the nucleus of 
the school by engaging to send his 
own children and influencing his 
friends to do the same, and in a few 
months after Mrs. Heard had 
mastered the new books the great 
system had its birth in America, in 
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the little school opened in Concord 
Hall, Concord Street, in the city of 
Boston. The notable thing about 
this is that Mrs. Heard should in 
dependently have worked out a 
crude system for herself, to which 
she ve no name, but which was 
line of the great Froebel’s 
work, whose genius has enriched it 
in such varied interestil 
detail. 

As it will be interesting to know 
the exact steps of this history, with 
the 
the 
the 


gave 


on the 


and ig 


dates, and to have reproduced 
exact it at 
time by the press, I have copied 


references made to 


the following article from the 
Christian Register of March 17, 


1860, entitled Froebel’s Children’s 
Gardens, in which the plans of the 
new school were announced. 
{From the Christian Register of March 17, 1860.) 
fF ROEBEL’S CHILDRENS GARDENS, 
Ill health 


teristics of 


the charac- 
Even youth 
and childhood with us too often fail 
to realize the problems of other 
nations in buxom robustness. ‘They 
cannot stand education. A year or 
two at are sometimes as 
perilous year or two of cam 
paigning. And yet we are enthusi 


is one of 


\mericans. 


school 
asa 


asts for education. We cannot 
bear to think of letting our little 


children vegetate with unstimulated 
brains. We want them to begin to 
use their feet and hands simultane- 
ously, and about as soon as they 
can walk, to walk to school. It 
relieves the muthers of much trouble, 
enlarges their working hours, sets 
the little ones upon the path in 
which they are to walk even if they 
do not learn much at first; and 
after all, health itself is favored by a 
moderate exercise of the faculties 
more than by idleness. The good 
and the evil compared together, we 
suspect children are better out of 
ordinary schools for several years 
after they are sent to them. But 
Herr Froebel in Germany has in- 
vented a kind of school ingeniously 
adapted to benefit both mind and 
body. His Aindergarten gives to 
both the only kind of exercise that 
stimulates safely and healthfully, 
that is pleasant interesting exercise. 
What injures in our common schools 


is dullness, even more than their 
sedentariness, though the latter 
might be enough to make them 


slaughter-pens to our little Ameri- 
cans, with their nervous tempera- 
ment and trying climate. The chil- 
dren do not enjoy themselves. This 
may satisfy those who think that 
schools ought to be places of dull 
labor, to prepare the young to en- 
dure the monotony of hard work in 
life. To these we will plead for the 
Herr’s pleasant exercises only in 
behalf of very young children They 
surely may be excusably amused, 
particularly as his most ingeniously 
devised amusements at the same 
time suggest a great many ideas 
which lie at the root of the hardest 
sciences. The little ones receive 
these passively it istrue. There is 


no active excitement in their tender 
brains, no hard forced labor. We 
think all the better of the plan for 
that. There is a good deal of pro- 
found philosophy in its principles 
and arrangements, but luckily the 
pupils know nothing of that. The 
author has looked with sharp insight 
into infant human nature, and has 
adapted to its capacities and needs 
an absolutely astonishing variety of 
uses of a few toys, such as he recom- 
mends. No one who has not in- 
quired into the subject can conject- 
ure how many amusing and thought 
suggestive ways he shows there are 
of handling a dozen balls or blocks 
before a childs eyes. 

His ‘gardens’ in our climate will 
of course need shelter. We are 
happy to learn that a school of this 
kind is to be opened in our city, 
under the charge of a lady well 
qualified for the task. Mrs. Fidelia 
Heard, proposes trying the experi- 
ment in the vicinity of Chester 
Park. She has children of her own 
and will not fail for that want of 
experience with the young which 
threw out of vogue the less skilfully 


devised Infants Schools of a few 
years back. She has studied the 
German system as it has been 


adapted to the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter in England and we see not why 
it should not be one more of the 
pleasant German inventions for 
which our little ones may bless the 
Fatherland as joyously as they have 
for the Christmas-tree, which has 
been so extensively Americanized. 
Germany beats the world in the in- 
vention of toys for juvenile delight, 
and America in their purchase. 

The school proposed isto be a 
playroom rather than a literary 
academy, though the intellect, as 
well as the heart, is to be nourished 
without being overtaxed. No read- 
ing will be taught, but good habits 
of thoughtfulness, of amiable feeling, 
of order and system, developed 
through the games which the teacher 
will superintend, the little songs 
learned by ear, simple calisthenics, 
drawing, sewing, fancy works, et¢ 
Wholesome ventilation andabundant 
exercise will be secured and parents 
can feel assured that the school 
hours of their children will not be 
hours of tedious restraint, dulness 
and impatience, but hours of some 
instruction and a_ good deal of 
happiness. The hours proposed are 
fromg tor. Terms $6.50 a quarter. 


Three weeks later the opening of 
the school was definitely announced 
in the Christian Register of the 7th 
of April 1860, which was as follows : 

{From Christian Register of April 7, 1860.] 

Mrs. HEARD's SCHOOL FOR CHIL- 
DREN. ‘The circular which proposes 
the opening of this school will be 
found in another column. 

This school is of novel description 
among us. It isthe intention to con- 
duct it on the plan of Herr Froebel’s 
‘ Kinder Garten’ adapted to benefit 
both body and mind. In the 
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Register of March 17, a somewhat 
extended reference was made to the 
school and a full explanation of its 
purpose and methods. Parents who 
read the circular and who feel an 
interest in the plan are requested to 
find and read the article referred to 
in the Register of the 17th. 

The school was opened in Concord 
Hall, Concord street, on the 2d of 
April with encouraging prospects. 
Applications may be made at the 
Hall between the hours of nine and 
one. 


Mrs. 
[First printed in Christian Register, April 7, 1860 } 


Childrens School, 


Mrs. Fidelia Heard 
open a school for young children in 
Concord Hall, Concord street, on 
Monday,April 2,upon a plan similar 
to the Kinder Garten of Germany. 

She will endeavor to combine 
amusement and instruction. The 
children’s games will be under the 
guidance of their teacher, who will 
aim to assist in developing a love of 
order and system and at the same 
time not to overtask them in any 
thing. The children will be taught 
little songs which they may learn by 
the ear; simple calisthenics, draw- 
ing, sewing, crocheting and any 
fancy work they may be capable 
and desirous of learning. 


HrARD’S PROSPECTUS. 


proposes to 


The instruction given will be for 
the most part oral and will have for 
its principal object the development 
and discipline of the mental facul- 
ties, especially of the powers of 
observation and comparison—the 
basis of all thorough education—by 
directing attention among other 
things to the qualities of a great 
variety of sensible objects, and the 
appropriate names of those qualities 
and their opposites. For example 
the qualities denoted by ‘ransparent, 
opaque, stiff, elastic, tough, brittle, 
hard, soft, rough, and smooth, may be 
illustrated by exhibiting substances 
possessing such qualities. Care will 
be given to proper ventilation, and 
recesses allowed, so that the chil- 
dren may not be confined too long 
in one position. 

Having children of her own, Mrs. 
Heard feels the necessity of such a 
school for them and sincerely hopes 
that this plan will meet the wants 
of many parents. 

Hours 9 to 1. 
quarter. 


Terms $6.50 a 


References. 


Rev. Edward E. Hale Wm. David Reed 
Rev. M, I. Motte Henry P. Kidder, Esq 
Rev. F. D. Huntington 
Joseph Hale Abbott, sq 
Charles G. Wood, Esq. 
Boston, March, 1860. 


The school thus started sprang 
into popularity. It met a long felt 
want in the public mind. The little 
benches were filled with happy chil- 
dren and there was no_ brighter pic- 
ture in Boston in that day than 
these little ones, eager, receptive, 
gentle in their play, graceful in 
their employments, sweet in the 
harmony of their little songs. The 
fame of the school brought visitors, 
delighted parents brought their 
friends, and the first kindergarten 
was on the road to fame. Out of 
its loins sprang other schools, the 
first of this series being that estab- 
lished the next year by ‘Miss Pea- 
body who afterwards became the 
apostle of the kindergarten in this 
country. ‘The beautiful object 
iesson of Mrs. Heard’s school, with 
the charm of quiet motherly tender- 
ness presiding over it, gave to Miss 
Peabody her first impressions of its 
possibilities. She spent days and 
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weeks there in the study of it and, 
later on, gave up her teaching of 
older children and threw her fine 
intelligence and force into the new 
crusade then begun. 

The magnitude of the great move- 
ment as it has gone forward in the 
past thirty-five years gives dignity 
and importance to every detail of 
even the feeblest beginnings as out 
lined here. Many years passed be 
fore the system received public 
recognition. As they went on there 
came to Mrs. Heard a deeper knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm for her work, 
and this she communicated to others. 
She had taken the full normal course 
which had been provided for teachers 
in Boston ; she had sounded the 
heights and depths of the great 
master’s work in Germany, and 
when the infirmities of years came 
upon her and she retired from the 
had founded, she was 
happy in the consciousness that she 
had a part, a grea/ part, though an 
unrecognized part, in the triumphs 
of this system of education, and 
that there were still grateful memo- 
ries of her service in the hearts of 
hundreds of men and women which 
were undimmed by the mists of the 
years. 

Mrs. Heard passed away aftera brief 
illness on the twenty-second of 
February last. She was a great 
natural teacher of children, and her 
name should now be honored and 
recognized as the pioneer in the 
kindergarten movement in America, 
and as the leader and teacher whose 
original thought gave the inception 
and the first impulse towards truer 
ideals in the education of little chil 
dren. The later triumphs of the 
kindergarten are the triumphs of a 
multitude of nobler minds, but in 
weaving our garlands of honor, let 
us not forget Fidelia Heard. 

WILLIAM Howe ut! 
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ALGONKIN WORDS. 
Ea valued correspondents send 


no words from the aboriginal 
languages in addition to those which 
we published on the 29th of June as 
the words that have been adopted 
into colloquial use from the Indian 
tongue, 

Our reference, as will be seen in 
our first article, was simply to the 
words of the great Algonkin family 
which possessed half North America 
when the English landed here and 
indeed possesses half that half 
today. To this list Mr. W. E. S. 
Fales adds scup and forgy. ‘These 
are parts of the name scuppog, which 
the Indians applied to the fish called 
scup in Rhode Island and porgy in 
New York,’ 

All the other words sent us by 
these correspondents belong to the 
languages of other aboriginal races. 
These words were as unintelligible 
and foreign to an Algonkin, as 
Hebrew is to aman who knows no 
language but the Gaelic. Such 
words are fobacce and potato, from 
the West Indian Islands and /ecfee 
from the Indians of the Plains. The 
number of such words from the 
colloquial English might be greatly 
enlarged. Hammock and cannibal 
suggest themselves, Ca/a/paisthought 
to be a corruption of Cafawha and 
belongs to the group of Indians on 
the Gulf Kinnikinnick, (not Killi- 
kinnick), is Western and can hardly 
be said to be adapted into our 
language. 

One of our correspondents sup- 
poses that fone is from the extreme 
southwest. But fone is certainly 
Virginian, which is Algonkin. 
Beverley says of the Virginia bread, 
‘« pone is the bread made from Indian 
corn.” 
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Lire oF Her Masesty Queen 
By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Roberts Bros. 


VICTORIA. 
Boston : 


The life of the sovereign of a _ na- 
tion as powerful and great as Great 
Britain cannot fail in interest and 
import to any student of economics 
or history. While the American 
idea of the functions of a British 
sovereign are democratic and some 
what limited, it is well for us at times 
to study the character and real in- 
fluence of the royal house of England, 
on the government of the people. 

The life of Queen Victoria covers 
an important period in the history 
of England. An era of destiny. ‘To 
detail the events of her life would be 
a voluminous task. The author, 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett, has not 
attempted to exhaust the subject. 
The writer has dwelt rather on what 
may be considered the formative in- 
fluences on the Queen’s character 
in her early life,and in later years to 
refer only to political events, in so 
far as they illustrate her character 
and her conception of her political 
functions. The purpose of the book 
seems to be, to show the ideal place 
of the Crown in the English Consti- 
tution, as a power above party, and 
the important part the Queen has 
taken now for nearly sixty years in 
making this ideal a reality. The 
claim is made that by the sagacity 
and persistent devotion to duty the 
(Jueen has created modern constitu 
tionalism, and more than any other 
single person has made England and 
the English monarchy what they 
now are. A loyal feeling pervades 
the entire book. 

In the sketch of the Queen’s life 
the author has contributed a great 
deal of social matter which enable 
us to appreciate and admire Eng- 
land’s Queen. ‘The true womanly 
qualities which have ever distin- 
guished her name form the most 
readable part of the volume. Her 
love affairs are truly touching—al- 
most poetical in tone. Her appre- 
ciation of Peel, her early prime min 
is.er, is a matter of record valuable 
to the historian of the century. The 
biography has many details regard- 
ing the home life and inner life of 
the Queen which are exceedingly 
readable. A purusal of the book, 
which is optimistic towards the 
(Queen and the Crown, will impress 
one with the true character of Eng- 
land’s Queen. In tone optimistic, 
in spirit loyal, in style pleasing. 

FRANK Fenwick McLeop. 
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Fipe.tis. By Ada Cambridge. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


GUEST. By Ernest W. 
New York : Longmans, Green 


New York : 


THE VENGEANCE OF JAMES VANSITTART. 
By Mrs. J. H. Needel. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The scene of Mr. Hornung’s story 
is Australia and the men and women 
are of types not at all uncommon 
there. There are but six that figure in 
his pages, but each is very like peo- 
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ple that are met in more civilized 


lands. The moral that is insidiously 
instilled is that affection has miracu- 
lous regenerating power and there is 
always a substratum of gold if we 
have faith to persevere in our dig- 
ging. Dear, sweet, trustful, inef- 
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SECOND BRIGADE CAMP. 

The second Brigade, M. V. 
will be in camp at South Framing- 
ham, next week. Friday, July 26th, 
has been appointed by General Peach 
as Visitors’ Day.» The Boston & 
Albany R.R. will sell round trip 
tickets, and run special trains leav 
ing Boston at 10.12 and 11.03 A. M 


M., 


and 12.57 and 2.10 P. M. 

Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson has re 
turned from her annual outing and 
can be found at her rooms in 
Phillips Building 120 Tremont St. 
as before. Mrs. Pearson as meta 
physician and pedacure numbers 


among her patrons the best of Bos 


ton and vicinity. 
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softens the 
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of some sordid tragedy of 
life; very real, very painful. Enough 
of such tragedies are daily reported 
to make one wonder why an artist, in 
whose power it is to quicken the 
springs of hope and high endeavor, 
should choose to employ that power 
to such an end. E. G. S. 


common 


\ BANK ot 


Kunnelis 


VIOLETS hy 
New 


Fanny H. 
Yok: G. P. 


Poole 


Putnam’s Sons 


Dainty binding and_ excellent 
typography are not the least attrac 
tive features of Fanny H. Runnells 
Poole’s little volume of verses. ‘The 
verses themselves are redeemed from 
commonplaceness only by the 
vagaries of the metres, which are 
more intricate than melodious. ‘The 
simplest verses are the best, for 


when the writer has denied her work 
the charm of spontaneity, she has 
robbed it of the music without 
which lyric verse has little reason to 
exist. One of the happiest efforts 
among the poems, none of which 
commits the mistake of being over- 
ambitious in theme or treatment, is 
that inscribed to Bernard de Venta- 
dour. A marked characteristic is 
the expression of a love of out-door 
life, yet there is hardly a poem that 
seems to be the pure inspiration of 


nature, hardly one that is not 
marred by some valueless moral 
reflection, for the writer is more 


moralist than poet. Her religion is 
stiffly supported by an uncompro- 
mising creed, as may be guessed by 
the delicate discrimination of the 
opening line of one of the ‘ poems 
of faith,’—** How beautiful is every- 
thing but Sin!’”” Among the many 
disappointments which this little 
book contains are such forced in 
congtuities of rhyme as ‘ Dophue’ 
and ‘chaff me.’ oO. H. Dz 


The young woman of today, living 
in America and educated on the 
broad lines now traced for feminine 
development, takes up Archdeacon 
Farrar’s little trinity of essays on 
Woman’s Work in the Home (Henry 
Altemus, Philadelphia) with inward 
hesitation and a bit of natural prej- 
udice. But she is soon disarmed by 
the kindly spirit and generous 
thought of the writer. He quite 
embodies her own ideas, the ideas of 
every sensible and cultivated woman, 
and she feels any woman may be 
helped, stimulated, and encouraged 
in the round of her daily duties by 
perusal of his choicely worded 
phrases. The tribute to Browning 


and the appreciation of Tennyson 
are pleasing to their admirers. One 
woman at least has been led to be- 
lieve, when cast down by the sight 
of so many unhappy marriages, that 


marriage could not be an entire 
‘failure,’ because Robert and Eliza- 
beth Browning were happy. 
MAGAZINES. 
Doubtless every constant reader 


of this department will remember 
Mr. Stephen Crane’s poem, reprinted 
from The Black Riders, (published 
by Messrs. Copeland & Day) a few 
weeks ago. Well, here is a parody 
that appears in the current number 
of the Philistine. 
rHE SPOTTED 
After the manner of Mr 


SPRINTER 

Steamin Crane 

I saw a man making a fool of himself, 

Ile was writing a poem 

Scratch, scratch, scratch, went his pen 
“Go 'way man,” says I, * You can’t do it.’ 
Ile picked up a handful of red devils and 
Threw them at my head, 

** You infernal liar,” he howled, 

«I can write poetry with my toes!” 

I was disquieted I turned and 

Ran like a blue streak for the horizon, 
Yelling bloody murder. 

When I got there 1 

Bit a piece out of it 

And lay down on my stomach and 
rhought 

And breathed hard 


This number of the Philistine is 
hardly as funny as the other. The 
marginal comments, the best features 
of the publication, have been dropped. 
But the Philistine has accomplished 


a thing; it bas caused pain to the 
editors of the Chap-Book. ‘The 


notes department of this periodical 
for July has comment three hundred 
words long upon the Philistine. Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard, says the notes 
editor, is “responsible for the new 
bantling.” Mr... Hubbard, readers 
of ‘THE COMMONWEALTH may remem- 
ber, is the author of a novel, partly 
made up of amazingly slow letters, 
called Forbes of Harvard. Forbes 
does not appear in the Quinquennial; 
whether Mr. Hubbard does, | do 
not know. At all events the editor 
of the Chap-Book says his editorial 
in the first number of the Philistine 
‘“‘has his usual overwhelming dull- 
ness and paucity of idea.” 

This is hard of the editor of the 
Chap- Book. 

The last two issues of the periodi- 
cal have been unusually good. ‘The 
deplorably weak Stevenson drama 
was printed and over with in the 
preceding number, and Professor 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Mr. Gilbert 
Parker and Mr. H. Marriott Watson 
had place. In the last issue Mr. 
Zangwill writes of books and authors 
and whatever else. It is to be hoped 
that the connection will be kept up. 
Mr. Zangwill at his worst, as he is 
when turning phrases about books, 
is mighty entertaining reading. To 
do so much at his worst is probably 
bad for Mr. Zangwill, but that is 
none of our business. There are no 
notes; that is unfortunate, especially 
since their proper place is given to 
a silly little story by Mr. Clyde 
Fitch. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July 
contains the first of Dr. John Fiske’s 
promised historical papers. The 
subject treated in this issue is The 
Elizabethan Sea Kings. Such pic- 
turesque historical characters as 
Raleigh, Drake, and others of their 
time become doubly attractive when 
described by so charming a writer 
as Mr. Fiske. Another series which 
promises delightful reading describes 
An Architect’s Vacation. Mr. Rob- 
ert S. Peabody, the well-known Bos- 
ton architect, is the author, and the 
first paper treats of Rural England. 
Percival Lowell’s papers on Mars 
are continued, the subject of the 
third being Canals. As these papers 
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progress, they give more and more 
reason for the belief that Mars is 
inhabited. Special stress is laid in 
this paper on the artificial appear 
ance of the canals on the planet. 
Henry J. Fletcher, who is making a 
study of the railroad question, con 
tributes an important article upon A 
National ‘Transportation Depart 
ment. Among other features will 
be a scholarly article by William 
Everett, called The Ship of State 
and the Stroke of Fate; ‘The Child 
hood and Youth of a French Macon ; 
another delightful number of George 
Birkbeck Hill’s Talks over Auto 
graphs; powerful instalments of the 
two-serials; a short story by Robert 
Beverly Hale, entitled A Philosopher 
with an Eye for Beauty; poems. 


NOTES. 

The statement lately published in 
various newspapers to the effect that 
the original of Mr. Kipling’s Mul 
vaney is now living and talking in 
San Francisco under the name of 
McManus has called out a_ pleasant 
letter from the author. It is ad 
dressed to the Editor of The Book 
Buyer. 

“In reply to your letter of the 
11th inst.,’”’ Mr. Kipling writes, ** I 
can only say that I know nothing of 
the Private McManus mentioned in 
the cutting you forward, 

“At the same time, I should be 
loath to interfere with a_ fellow 
romancer’'s trade, and if there be 
such a person as Private McManus, 
and if he believes himself to be the 
original of ‘Terence Mulvaney, and 
can tell tales to back his claim, we 
will allow that he is a good enough 
Mulvaney for the Pacific Slope, and 
wait developments. 

“At the same time, I confess his 
seems to me rather a daring game to 
play, for Terence alone of living 
men knows the answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘How did Dearsley come by 
the palanquin?’ It is not one of 
the questions that agitate the civi- 
lized world, but for my own satis 
faction I would give a good deal to 
have it answered. If Private Me- 
Manus can answer it without eva 
sions or reservations, he will prove 
that he has some small right to be 
regarded as Mulvaney’s successor. 
Mulvaney he cannot be. There is 
but one Terence and he has never 
set foot in America and never will.” 
To this letter the Boston Record 
recently published a rather clever 
reply, purporting to be an interview 
with Mulvaney, wherein the soldier 
told how the palanquin was obtained. 


One of the features of the sum- 
mer’s fiction will be the appearance 
of the striking novel In the Year of 
Jubilee, by Guy Boothby, which has 
made such a pronounced success in 
England. It is understood that 
this strong work has been secured 
by D. Appleton & Co, for their 
Town and Country Library. 

The annual dinner of the Omar 


Kayyam Club was held at Boxhill 
in order to obtain the presence of 
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“PORTLAND TO LEVIS”; Pullman Sleeping Car leaves Portland daily except Sunday. 


No. 3 8.40 A. M., “ Old Orchard Beach to 


No, § 1.3 P.M 


Montreal”; Pullman Buffet Parlor Car leaves Old Orchard Beach daily 
man Sleeping Car Montreal to Chicago daily except Sunday Sunday train from Montreal, 7 P.M 


Poland Spring House; and leaves Danville Jct. on No, 5, due in Gorham 5 25 P.M 
No. 11 Ilas through coach Boston to Island Pond; leaves Boston 1 P. M 


G. T. BELL, 


Asst. G. P. A.., 
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Montreal 


‘y 5 


Has Pullman Parlor Car and through coach, 8.30 A. M. from Boston to Island Pond daily exces 


No. 9 1.10 P, M., Pullman Parlor Car leaves Boston daily on the 5.30 A. M. for Gorham (except Sunday), and run 


N. J. POWER, 


G. | A\.. Montreal 


N. J. GRACE, N. E, Pass. Agt., 260 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Meredith. He was lame but happy, 
and made the only speech of his 
whole life. Hardy, Barrie, Gissing, 
Gosse, Norman and numerous other 
writers were present. 


Charles Kingsley’s daughter has 
written a novel called The Power of 
the Dog. ‘The hero believes him 
self haunted by a dog. 


The Coleridge Bibliography, which 
Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd pre 
pared for serial issue in Notes and 
(Queries, is to be republished as a 
book. The activity of relatives and 
admirers who are collecting every 
scrap of information concerning the 
poet and his works promises to 
make Coleridge one of the most 
carefully annotated and edited men 
of his time. 


At the recent conference of repre- 
sentatives of some thirty leading 
universities and many eminent his- 
torical scholars a new quarterly, 
The American Historical Review, 
was founded. The first number will 
appear October first, published by 
Macmillan & Co. and be of a dis- 
tinctly national character. The 
Board of Editors includes George B. 
Adams, Professor of History, Yale 
University; Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Harry P. Judson, Professor 


of Political Science, University of 
Chicago; John Bach McMaster, 
Professor of \merican History, 
University of Pennsylvania; Wil 
liam M. Sloane, Professor of History 
and Political Science, Princeton and 
H. Morse Stephens, Professor of 
Modern European History, Cornell 
University and is represented by 
Professor J. F. Jameson, Providence, 
R. L, Managing Fditor. 


Beginning with the May number, 
Vol. Ill, Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 
are issuing, in the United States 
the monthly periodical Science Pro 
gress, a publication now well. known 
in England and one that has there 
taken the highest rank. 


After finishing his forthcoming 
novel, Sentimental Tommy, Mr. 
Barrie became satisfied that he had 
done his best. “And how much do 
you think you have improved or 
altered it during that time ?”’ he was 
asked. ‘ About one per cent,” was 
the reply, “Writing,” he once 
said, “+ all a pursuit of that which 
we car never seize; but we can go 
on pursuing—all work is that.” 


In the summer of 1889 Scribner’s 
began the publication of a Fiction 
Number which has had the good 
fortune to contain some of the 
brightest American short stories, 
many of which have made the reputa- 
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HE GIPSY MOTH. 
liscovery of a well es 
| | and active colony of 
. near Sargent street ,in 
ills attention again to 
1 makes occasion for a 
the pest 
ds of warfare which 
dertaken against it. 
been di 


nT, 


square in Roxbury; a third, proba 
bly related to the latter, at Kenil 
worth street, and a fourth at Sar 
gent street, Dorchester. The latter 
has proved to be a large and de 
structive one, 

On June 21, when the gipsy moth 
men first appeared in the last local 
ity, the trees, walls and fences were 
covered with crawling caterpillars 


regarding 


ilre idy 


‘ous article, to the The people who lived in the street 
ranting of the appro had begun a war on their own ac 
at ean’ ilthough count, and thousands of the pests 

est year, i g 


were destroyed by them. On that 


to be no good reason 


-ce. no funds were day the half dozen men sent by the 
at of the Commis- Commission destroyed not less than 
he time when the forty quarts of the caterpillars; the 

-rs began to hatch following day, more than eighty 

” hamecives over quarts, and an equal number on 

\< the result of this late Monday, June 24. For ten days 


the gipsy men were hard at work. 
They examined the trees three or 
four times each, and altogether de- 
stroyed more than twelve bushels of 
caterpillars. On July 3, the number 
destroyed was less than a thousand, 


ippropriation, no * Spring 

t 1s called, was possi- 

work on in 

} slong as it was practicable; 
the infested 
examined, 


was carried 


rtions of 
thoroughly 


i ch eare that no colony showing a very marked diminution 
d in these places dur- in the numver of pests. Not less than 
t vear. This outer three hundred thousand caterpillars 


country was so well 


were destroyed in ten days in a 


no colony has been wood-lot of very limited area. 
of the circle which Excepting in a general way, the 
d at considerable ex breaking forth of the Sargent street 
f years ago. Itis colony cannot be attributed to the 
irms are numerous, and delay in the appropriation. It is 
n are constantly en- true that the Commission has been 


imining districts all over 
insect 


very suspicious of the Boston dis- 


re some strange trict, and having ‘scouted’ the town 


i: but, nevertheless, the of Milton, the Dorchester woods 
is not been found out- were next in order. Indeed, had 
mit, and it is but fairto there been funds for the purpose, 


ere is no reason why this 
not be gradually nar- 


this very district would have been 
examined this Spring. But it is 
thought that the colony § may 
even be the parent colony from 
which the infection of Roxbury has 
spread. It is certainly one of several 
years standing and, as have others 
of the colonies, it seems to have de- 
veloped sudden activity. 


lelay in the appropriation 
la very serious matter. It 
that no new colony can be 
ittributed to it, but the 
ibundance in suspected 
en to the moth-hunters 
1an they can fairly be 
do. The discharge of 


Piy 
re tl Another region in which there 
has been an active fight with the 


he snow flies necessi- moths is in Winchester, at the foot 

ngof the sameorothers of Zion’s Hill. This has been a 

e spring, so there are always suspected district, but the funds 

to break in, and it takes available have not heretofore been 

hese men to reach their sufficient to care forit. It should 

greatest eficiency. With the moth be here explained that, with a cer- 
t different. It awakesto tain amount of money to spend, the 
stence, and from the mo- Commissioners have not been able 


ts emergence from the egg 
and hungry; it spreads 
irs. During the present 


to attend toeverything within their 
district. They have therefore 
adopted the policy of outlining the 


t, March and April would have infested region, which was done at 

tiful monthsfor the search farge expense by examining thor- 

; truction of nests, but the oughly the outer circle beyond which 

two months later than no moths were thought to exist, and, 

r greatest need. A large por- this established, to narrow this cir- 

money must now be ex- cle year by year. The care of this 

hasing caterpillars, each circle has been so expensive a mat- 

m an active, destructive ter that regions within it, yes, even 

‘sent, when in March a nest of five within two or three miles of the of- 

a sgs might have been de- fice of the Commission in Malden, 

(h no more trouble than a have not yet been thoroughly ex- 

ne dual now. amined. Such a district is there in 

la the work of destruction Winchester, and the Fells have toa 

rliest moment when the large extent been comparatively neg- 

apse y for it was assured, the lected. Such districts are known as 

——e has labored faithfully. ‘suspected,’ and at some future time 

rh ch is covered is practi- they may be attended to, when the 

: me as last year, the num- region needing immediate care has 

bid s which have been ‘bur- become smaller through the extermi- 
‘pped year about 700,000, is nation of moths within its limits. 

‘omewhat greater now. Some new There is one very interesting feat- 

Mested places have been found: ure in connection with the gipsy 

one at the 


moth, and that is the large amount 
of misinformation which has been 
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circulated with reference to it and 
its conduct in Europe. Even some 
authorities, who have plans of their 
own to suggest for its extermina- 
tion, assert that it is not  trouble- 
some in Europe and is easily kept 
down by its natural parasites and 
enemies. This is by no means so 
true as one might hope, for even a 
casual inspection of the entomologi- 
cal publications and _ periodicals 
shows that it frequently rises supe 
rior to its conditions and does great 
injury to vegetation. 

The most remarkable essay which 
has ever been written about the 
gipsy moth was published more than 
a century ago, in 1761, by John 
Christian Schaffer, a little volume 
which describes the ravages of the 
insect in Saxony in 1752. It was 
particularly a pest in Schaffer’s na- 
tive town, Overfurth, and in many 
districts gardens, vineyards and or- 
chards were denuded of their foliage. 
The insect had been known for 
about three years, and with the 
quaint beliefs of the day was attrib- 
uted to visitation of God, of the 
devil, or the natural blowing of the 
winds, in either of which 
was useless to fight it. 


cases it 
Indeed, the 
policy suggested by the people was 
to let it eat, and when all the leaves 
were gone its progeny would starve. 

One cannot read Schaffer’s paper 
without a feeling of admiration for 
the old investigator, who with re- 
matkable skill diagnosed the situa- 
tion and suggested remedies. He 
discovered that it was a moth, pro- 
lific, having three hundred eggs to a 
nest, and found that it would eat 
anything andeverything. He found 
that the nests were well protected 
from the winter’s cold, and that 
after hatching the caterpillars have 
surprising tenacity of life. The 
most recent investigations confirm 
these particulars, increasing the 
number of eggs to above five hun 
dred, while this very winter the ex- 
periment of freezing caterpillars was 
undertaken, and after thawing the 
insects seemed to be none the worse 
for their experience. Schiffer sug- 
gested different means of destroy- 
ing the pests, noted the duties of in- 
dividuals in destroying them, and 
outlined the proper policy of the 
state. And all this more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

The bibliography of the ravages 
of the gipsy moth has never as yet 
been published, but the story is a 
very interesting one, and in a very 
condensed form, it may be given 
here. 

A most early notice of the gipsy 
caterpillar was in 1543, when its 
ravages in France came to the 
knowledge of the town council of 
Grenoble and the chief functionary 
of the town was requested to excom- 
municate the beast in order to put 
an end to the ravages which it daily 
committed. It was known to Lin- 
nzus and Fabricius, who termed it 
‘the pest of the fruit gardens.’ In 
1781, according to Rimrod, it de- 
stroyed lindens, willows, apples and 
fruits in Germany; and curiously 
enough this old author mentions the 
inconvenience which the caterpillars 
caused by soiling the washing hung 
out to dry. This is precisely the 
complaint made within the month 
by the people living near the Sargent 
street colony. 

In 1784 the caterpillars were com- 
mon in Prague, but the cold winter 
of 1788 destroyed their eggs. Its 
ravages in England were noted in 
1816 by Salisbury in his Hints to 
Proprietors of Orchards, but for some 
reason the gipsy moth does not seem 
to thrive in the England of today 
and may be considered as practi- 
cally extinct. In 1817 the cork 
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oaks which extend from the city of 
Barbastro in Spain to Podenas were 
ravaged. In 1823 the forests of 
Fontainbleau wereentirely despoiled 
of their leaves and one might readily 
have imagined it to be the dead of 
winter. ‘Three years later, Brussels 
was visited by the pest, and in 1830 
the caterpillars appeared in ruinous 
numbers near the city of Munster. 
In 1838 it appeared at Weikersheim 
in Franconia, in the oak forests, in 
such numbers as to denude the trees 
in more than 280 acres. It was here 
noticed that the caterpillars would 
eat even of the poisonous leaves and 


shrubs. In 1840 they did serious 
damage in the royal forests in Pop- 
pelau, Upper Silesia, and in 1843 


they were again noticed in England. 
In 1851~—53 the gardens in the Berlin 
Zoological Gardens were stripped, 
in 1854 the forests of Barnstadt were 
devastated, and in 1858 the pests 
were extraordinarily abundant in 
Brussels. 

In 1861 they were in the Medi- 
terranean island of Majorca, and in 
1867 in the province of Pensa, in 
Russia, every green thing was de- 
stroyed and eaten clean, and the 
police were obliged to take measures 
to dispose of the masses of accumu- 
lating caterpillars to prevent the 
tainting of the atmosphere In the 


_Same year about 150 acres of forest 


at Fontainbleau were denuded, and 
the year following the ravages were 
still greater. In 1868 damage simi- 
lar to that at Fontainbleau was sus- 
tained at Vasinet. In 1874 and 
1875 injury to the vegetation was 
noticeable in Austria and France, 
and in 1879 in the province of 
Wolnsk, Russia, 24,710 acres of 
forest were stripped and eaten bare, 
This acreage is equal to more than 
one-fifth the infested region in this 
state, and it was all destroyed ina 
single year. 

In 1881 the gipsy moth was com- 
mon in Asiatic Russia near the Pa- 
cific. In 1887-1890 it ravaged the 
woods at Hohenbruck, Govieux, and 
the Spreewald forests; in 1890 it 
destroyed trees at Berlin, and in 
1892 it appeared to the injury of the 
forests of Bulgaria. 

This pest is found as far north as 
Russia and as far south as the great 
desert of Sahara, and from ocean fo 
ocean, and in any part of the United 
States, it could readily find subsis- 
tence to the injury of our vegeta- 
tion. 

These facts are interesting inas- 
much as they dispose of the asser- 
tion that the gipsy moth is not so 
much of a pest after all, and that in 
Europe, where it belongs, it does 
not do much damage and is re- 
strained by its enemies and other 
natural causes. 

HE English papers announce the 
death of Professor William 
Crawford Williamson the biologist 
and geologist. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and a Doctor of 
Laws of the University of Edinburgh. 
The Royal Society of London elected 
him to fill the seat left vacant by 
the death of Asa Grey. He died at 
Clapham,fJune 23, in his seventy- 
ninth year. 
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PROCESSES OF PAINTING. II. 


HE first man to paint, as paint- 
ing is done nowadays, was 
Rubens: at least, that is the sup- 
position among artists. I think his 
nature must have been too joyous, 
direct and impatient to trouble 
itself with the elaborate precautions 
of the earlier men. It was he who 
first carried to its extreme the 
method of laying in the shadows 
with thin, warm, transparent colors, 
painting the lights with thick opaque 
pigment, loading the high lights and 
last delicately brushing together the 
transitions between light and shade. 
This was preeminently a craftsman’s 
technique; it had to be done well, 
with absolute mastery and assurance, 
or the result was odious 
than nothing. Thisis perhaps why 
so few of Rubens’s works are really 
great in the sense of those of Titian 
or Velasquez are great. He thought 
so much of his piecemeal method 
that it was difficult to get ensemble. 
But what was secured, by this pro- 
cess, was great brilliancy of techni- 
que; and all technicians fur sang, 
Jordaens and Hals in his day, 
Carolus Duran and Roybet in our 
own, have, to some extent, followed 
his method, 

Velasquez, so far as one can tell 
from studying his work and from 
reading what his father-in-law 
Pacheco writes of him, developed 
from the tight, dry method of the 
early Spaniards into something 
looser and freer of his own. It is 
said that he was used to make a 
very careful drawing and his earlier 
work shows this, more perhaps, than 
his later. From the study of some 
of his canvases, The Drinkers, for 
example, it is known that he some- 
times used a canvas prepared in a 
dull brick red tone, The red, dimly 
showing through the colder lights, 
made something of that vibration of 
tone, which certain of the elders 
now abuse under the name of /m- 
pressionism. In others of his pic- 
tures he seems to have made a rub- 
in, or /rofiée, of the whole thing, in 
thin color, keeping it transparent as 
far as possible. This is well illus- 
trated in an unfinished portrait of a 
man, with bits of armor lying about 
him. Beyond these beginnings, it is 
difficult to find evidence of any pre- 
conceived cut and dried method in 
his work, He was apt to treat each 
portrait in a different spirit, accord- 
ing to the character of the sitter, 
The portraits of PhilipIV. are very 
different in brushing and handling, 
from that of Pope Innocent. The 
first is done with rather thin color 
and long elegant sweeps of the 
brush which suggest the fade, gentle- 
manly, half imbecile king; the 
second is done in thick viscous 
strokes that just as well figure a 
brutal Innocent. (I believe, by the 
way, that this pope was a worthy 
man enough, but he surely doesn’t 
look it.) 

I must mention, in passing, the 
name of Sir Joshua Reynolds, if only 
to dwell on his remarkable state- 
ment about that unoffending color, 
blue. “I am sure,”he says, “that the 
only way to lay ina figure, is with 
blue.” Just what he means by this 
is hard to say. Perfectly respect- 
able figures have been painted, un- 
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laid in of blue. Thatfhe wasJfgiven 
to fads of this sort is shown by his 
acceptance of SirGeoige Beaumont’s 
absurd theory about the one brown 
tree in every three. What he prob- 
ably meant about blue was, that, for 
a picture done in the Venetian 
manner, acold underpainting is a 
good thing. Students are often led 
astray by these ‘cranky’ notions. 
I have seen a worthy lady earnestly 
laying in the shadow side of a face 
with bright, emerald green. ‘The 
good to be got of this method was 
that, by laying the complimentary 
warm transparent tone of shadow 
on the well-dried green, this green 
should dimly show through in places 
and make that palpitating, sacrée 
tone, which painters are always try- 
ing for. But since she omitted to 
let her green dry and gaily gobbed 
into it her rose madder, the result 
soon looked like a pig-pen. 

Goya would seem to have been 
theinitiator of that pernicioussystem 
of painting, touch by touch, from 
top to bottom of the clean canvas, 
which the students call de premier 
coup. At least I.can find no evi- 
dence, in the earlier masters, of this 
Chinese puzzle method. Goya got 
by it that brilliancy of execution for 
which his name is well-nigh a 
synonym among artists. Each 
touch is a thcught lighter, or it may 
be darker, than it should be in 
relation to its neighbor: and this 
gives it a false brilliancy, a flashing 
of facets, as in a jewel, which has 
its own fascination. Later Fortuny 
carried this brilliancy of touch even 
further. Goya, liked to paint on the 
brick red canvas which Velasquez 
had affected, and got by it something 
of the same vibrating, mother o’ 
pearl gray which the master had 
discovered. It is easy to know 
this, for you may see in the Prado 
at Madrid various portraits with 
the head carefully finished and the 
rest bare red canvas. In his larger 
pictures Goya was more reckless ; 
he worked in a sort of fury; and it 
is told of him that he would use a 
sponge to swab in a _ background, 
finding no brushes large enough. 

I shall mention Chardin, in this 
matter of process, because in his 
pastels one finds a curious fore- 
shadowing of the Impressionist pure 
color method. Indeed it is through 
pastels that the possibility of using 
color, pure, first revealed itself. The 
painter, in making a tone, instead of 
mixing it on the pallette, would put 
pure touches from his little sticks of 
pastel upon his picture. It was, 
then, the custom of most pastellists 
to rub the colors gently together. 
But Chardin, being a painter to the 
finger tips, perceived that the colors, 
while still pure, gave that peculiar 
gray bloom for which he must always 
have been trying; and there still 
may be seen the Louvre, a study of 
the dear old man in his dressing 
gown, frowsy night cap and big 
horn spectacles, a study done by 
himself and with the colors laid on 
very pure and left so. 

Courbet is interesting to write of, 
because he had a very personal man- 
ner, not at all suggesting the method 
of othermen. Many of his pictures, 
especially sketches, are painted 
almost entirely with the palette 
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knife. In his more important work 
he was at the pains to remove the 
traces ; but in his sketches you may 
still see the marks of the knife. And, 
indeed, his larger pictures, like the 
Man with the Leather Belt, have an 
almost metallic firmness of surface, 
hardly to be got with a_ brush. 
Although he was, in his love of true 
relations of tone, a great colorist, 
he cared little for sweet or pretty 
colors; he saw nature in a sombre 
key and a certain leaden note of 
color, which over use of the pallette 
knife is apt to give, troubled him not 
at all. 

I don’t know just where and when 
the Bitumen Fiends had their birth. 
I fancy the use of the fascinating 
and damnable pigment 
through some effort to imitate the 
tone of old picture. But it soon 
must have been used for its own 
sake. Any one who has loved this 
enthralling child of darkness knows 
the fearful joys it can give. With 
a little of it on your palette no four 
de force seems impossible; the brush 
goes of itself; modelling is a joke, 
not a tragedy. You sweep your 
brush up and down, twirl it in eye 
sockets, twiddle it about the corners 
of mouths, with the sang froid and 
aplomb of a master. And for the 
moment it gives a certain rich 
devilish charm of color to your pic- 
ture, but a color not of the earth, 
earthy. But, alas, it has three dis- 
tinct disadvantages. First, pictures 
painted with it never look the least 
bit like nature; second, they turn 
black in a twelvemonth, and last, 
the diabolic stuff has a way of drip- 
ping and trickling off the canvas, 
years after it has been laid on. 

The High Priests of this Baal 
among paints were the members of 
the Munich School, and I have seen 
one of their neophytes, with the 
help of a tube of bitumen and a very 
cold nerve, brush in a head in forty 
minutes that ‘knocked you silly.’ 
There was not atrue touch in the 
monster and yet it had a baleful 
charm about it that shook one’s 
convictions, It claimed kinship 
with Velasquez and Franz Hals; 
but there was a sinister bar of 
bitumen to the relationship. 


I have talked, 1 sometimes fear, 
ad nauseam about the methods of 
the Impressionist, but there is one 
important distinction between their 
processes and those of these earlier 
men; on this difference I wish to 
insist. All the earlier ways were the 
methods of craftsman, who thought 
most on the perfection of the work 
for itself as a work of art, as one 
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other hotel men, presumably « 


petitors, elicited a unanimous 
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not foster deep and great emotions 
and make lasting impressions. Charm 
was its realm. ‘The German Zied 
was an entirely different product. 
It was an immediate and intimate 
lyrical exponent of the many moods 
which dominated human life. Its 
champions were Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, and Liszt, Loewe 
was the first to develop the ballad 
into a form of art, and Liszt showed 
himself a master of this form in his 
‘King of Thule.’ The lecturer anal 
yzed sang several examples of 
which he said he had 
illustrative of of 
Liszt’s maxims: ‘ The beautiful is 
the glory of truth, and art the 
diation of thought.’”’ 

Before Ysaye left San Francisco 
he was interviewed and among other 
things he said: “ Bach is for me the 
alpha and omega. In Wagner we 
find Bach; in Beethoven, Bach; and, 
indeed, his influence is to be seen in 
all the greatest writers.”” “ Wagner 
did for the music of France what the 
war of 1870 did for her politics.” 
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‘Chamber music is for me the high 
estart. One is not led astray by 
the sensuous charm of mere tone 
color.” He affirmed that although 
the French have only about twenty 
works in the domain of chamber 
music, still these show so much 
promise that the French may be 
said to lead in that branch. They 


and the Russians are musically the 
torch bearers of our day. So far 
so good; but what of this heresy re- 
garding the high priest of musical 


Germany: “The merits of these 
Russians, as well as those of the 
Frenchmen, the Germans are un 


willing to admit. I have often re- 
quested our foremost German con 
ductors to bring out the works of 


some of these men. But no. ‘The 
Germans live in the past (and a 
glorious past it is, too), and as for 


the present, they never get 
the heavy, tiresome Brahms. 

Alfredo Untersteiner, presumably 
an Italian Jew, has been writing ‘a 
history of music;’ he 


beyond 


also indulges 


in heresies. He says: “Dvorak 
doubtless ranks among the most 
famous authors of today and 


in many respects approaches Brahms 
whom he excels (sorfassando/o) in in- 
spiration if not in grandeur of con- 
ception and in the proportion and 
symmetry of his movements.” He 
calls Berlioz “ almost a caricature of 
Beethoven.” 
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HARTFORD, Conn. sirrato 
The Columbia Catalogue, 4 work of 
bighest art, telling of and p oturin —— 
all the new Columbias and Hartfords, is 


free from any Columbia Agent, or is mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


RRRRAR 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


The Grand Trunk line offers at- 
tractive inducements to tourists who 
may desire to see the Dominion of 
Canada to the best advantage. It 
is a pleasant country, especially at 
this season of the year, and the 
ancient cities of Quebec, Montreal 
and Toronto are always interesting. 
The management affords all the 
comforts of modern travel, as well 
as the luxuries which are so highly 
appreciated by the tourist of today. 
The finest cars, elegantly furnished, 
Pullman Sleepers and Dining Cars, 
courteous attendance and everything 
which stimulates a desire to prolong 
the journey rather than end it. A 
very popular feature of this season 
is the Pullman Sleeping Car, which 
leaves Portland for Levis (Quebec) 
daily except Sunday. All requisite 
informs ation may be obtained of Mr. 

. J. Grace, New England Passenger 
pote oe 260 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, 
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FARMS 40 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Up One FurGut] 


Valuable Residential or Apartment 
House Site in Cambridge. 


Lot, 75 x 160 ft., 75 ft. to electric cars; fine resi- 
dences adjoining ; church on opposite corner; one of 
the finest situations in the city for investment or resi- 
dence ; price, $6300; $4300 cash; apply to CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. 


Owner caught a barrel of mackerel within 20 rods 
of the door ; cosy cottage 16x25 with piazza surround- 
ing it, de lightfully situated on the shore of Penobscot 
Bay, few steps to the landing; about an acre of land, 
with water front. The cottage is new, nicely painted 
and attractive. A glorious place for your family to 
spend the summer, Only $450. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Magnificent Country Seat — Cost 
$25,000. 


We will sell it for $go00, though it remains prac- 
tically as good now as the day it was finished; gentle- 
man’s place for all the year or summer residence. 
Large French roof house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 
china and silver closets and all such arrangements ; 
together with every modern improvement, such as hot 
air, gas, hot and cold water, bells and speaking tubes, 
laundry, reception room, library, piazzas, etc., etc. 
etc, ; cabinet wash stands, marble bowls, range an 
boiler, bay and dormer windows, inside blinds, French 
plate glass ; acomplete prize. The grounds consist of 
4 acres with pond and island; fruit for home use ; 
near Conn. river. Complete set of photos at office. 
CHAPIN’S FARM GENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston, 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 
Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard root house, slated, 9 rooms, large halls; hot 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
fancy mantels and tile grates; finely papered, frescoed 
ceilings ; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 
desired in a house, including superior domestic and 
cullinary arrangements; large clateneed stable with 
gas, water, etc.; carriage house, harness room and all 
the appointments of a well-planned gentleman's place, 
including cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
Some lawn, abundance fruit, elegant shade trees, pro- 
fusion of shrubs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank wall; 3 
minutes to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston 
Price $go000, $1000 cash; free from incumbrance, Land 
alone is worth nearly the price asked for the whole 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston. See photo. at office. 


New and Beautiful Home on the 
Banks of Ware River. 


Handsome architecture, high, sightly and very health- 
ful location; 3 minutes walk to depot, schools, 
churches, stores and postoffice ; 11 acres, fine garden, 
charming groves; 2-story house, 12 rooms, broad 
piazzas, bay windows, ebearvessrs, rich open fire 
places; elegantly papered, painted and blinded; piped 
for steam ; built in most thorough manner for private 
residence, but unforseen family changes compel ini- 
mediate sale; several fine henneries; sacrifice price, 
fs CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
Suilding, Boston. 


Over 2000 Feet Water Front. 


Grand country seat and farm, 30 miles to Boston, 10 
minutes’ walk to station; boating, fishing, shooting, 
bathing, right at the door; 68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 
bal. wood ; nearly roo fruit trees, Y-acre strawberries; 
stately house, 11 rooms, completely furnished, ready 
for occupancy, including parlor, sitting room, dining 
room, bedroom and kitchen furniture, range, stoves, 
carpets, sewing machine, crockery, and everything 
good and complete; all farm and garden tools, vehicles, 
mowing machine, harnesses, ladde ers, carpenter’ s tools, 

‘© hens, and articles too numerous to mention; barn, 
icehouse, &c.; beautifully situated on main street, 
near estate of famous actor ; only $ 500 $1000 cash; 

ou will love it at sight. C HAPIN S NEW ENG. 
7ARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 1 flight. 


New and Beautiful Home in 
Lexington. 


Beautiful new 2 ar | 
bath, open fire place, al 





house, 10 rooms, laundry, 

modern conveniences ; _fin- 

ished in natural wood; 3 minutes walk to station; sur- 

rounded by grove of randsome shade trees whee, 

including one acre land, corncr lot, $4,000. chia 

IN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, — 
“ Fairview.” 

Village farm in one of the most beautiful and heath 
ful towns in the state; steam heated house; 10 rooms 
and attic; large cistern with filter, never-failing well, 
water at house and stable ; nearly new stable for 3 cows 
and pair horses, carriage room, shed, workshop, hen- 
nery, etc.; foundation in for ice house and frame all 
ready; 20acres; lots of fruit, all kinds; make fine, 
small fruit farm; excellent neighborhood; well-shaded 
street ; 7-8 mile to post office, schools, churches, etc., 
price only $2300, part cash. (No. 18188.) 


Good Old Maine Homestead. 


Beautifully situated, 12 mile from Bath, on Maine 
Central R. R. 2 miles from station; 90 acres, 5 acres 
in choice fruit, land suitably divided ; 22 acres valuable 
wood and timber, 7 room house, cemented cellar, open 
fireplaces, etc.; 2 good barns, corn house, hennery, etc., 
all in good repair, would make delightful summer 
home, price $2700, $500 cash, balance $200 a year at 
per cent., must be sold. CHAPIN’S FAR 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Pretty Cliftondale Home. 


We have several genuine bargainsin this delightful 
suburb, one of which is a 2-story house of grooms, bay 
window, town water, electric bells, etc.; lee shed 
5800 ft., nice garden and lawn, fruit for the family ; 
minutes to the station; 1 minute to electrics, AP 
$2800, $500 cash. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Boston, 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Elizabeth P. Goodrich 


KCI N D6 D6 


OPPORTUNITY. 
{Priscitta Leonarp, in The Outlook.) 

‘The key of yesterday 

I threw away. 

And now, too late, 

Before tomorrow’s close-locked gate 
Helpless I stand—in vain to pray! 

In vain to sorrow! 
Only the key of yesterday 

Unlocks tomorrow ! 


TRAINED MOTHERS. 


HE Old Fogey goes every sum 
mer toa certain hotel in the 
mountains. Itissituated ina region 
which is particularly attractive to 
him; the house is comfortable and 
well kept, the guests are well-bred 
and agreeable, his associations are 
delightful; and yet last night, over 
his after-dinner cigar, he grumbled 
exceedingly as he gave us his im 
pressions of the people he has met 
there. He says nothing is changed 
there from year to year; the eternal 
hills rule the world with the same 
grand repose, the mountain streams 
dash down over the rocks with the 
same impetuous rush, the tall pines 
murmur the same solemn messages 
from above; only the people change. 
Here he gives us to understand that 
he is the only one who has not 
changed ; he is the same, he tells 
us, in thought and ¢haracter that he 
was thirty years ago, except for a 
certain delightful ripeness which 
maturity brings. The baleful ex 
pression which he wears when he 
dwells on the intensifying of people’s 
characteristics year by year shows 
plainly that he refers especially to 
disagreeable characteristics. 

Pressed to explain himself more 
fully, he goes on to say that America 
is certainly the land of well trained 
mothers. It would be well if the 
same epithet could be as_ truly 
applied to their children. This 
training is the work of years and 
begins even inthe nursery. The 
child is made aware that he is the 
first object of consideration in the 
home, his happiness the main object 
of his mother’s life. What more 
natural than that he himself should 
proceed to make his mother’s com- 
fort subservient to his own, as she 
has shown him that she so considers 
it ? 

Wesuggested tothe Old Fogey that 
the world had hitherto abounded in 
Tony Lumpkins, and quoted the 
words of the wise man in reference 
to the rod and the spoiled child, 
hinting that this state of things was 
certainly nothing new under the 
sun. But this he strenuously denied. 
Formerly, he affirmed, there were 
wise mothers who trained their 
children, and foolish ones who 
spoiled them. These last, however, 
indulged their children to their harm 
simply because of a weakness of 
character which rendered them un- 





a 
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able] to exercise proper discipline. 
The modern mother is not foolish 
but wise, even though it be only in 
her own conceit. She has thought 
it all out. She feels that childhood 
comes but once and should be made 
happy. She is full of theories as to 
the influence of love as opposed to 
fear. She believes that you should 
always give a child a convincing 
reason for a command; that ‘a 
mother should never be so busy that 
she cannot answer her child’s ques 
tions.” In consequence of her very 
strength of principle, she makes her 
self always second, and the child, 
assured that he is first, at once pro 
ceeds to bring up his mother in the 
way she should go. What matters 
itto him that her motive for self 
abnegation is to allow him to round 
out to its fullest development his 
happy childhood? He is no less a 
tyrant to this most subservient of 
slaves 

Is his childhood really any happier 
for this reversal of relationships ? 
The Old Fogey recalls two dear 
little girls, companions of his child 
hood, who played contentedly for 
hours at atime witha doll family 
composed of corn.cobs gressed in 
costumes consisting of their own 
little handkerchiefs and 
When these two little children 
entered a room in_ which their 
mother was entertaining guests, they 
were expected to wait for a greeting 
from their elders, by no means to 
offer one themselves. That cere 
mony over, they seated themselves 
quietly and remained absolutely 
silent except when addressed; any 
conversation on their part would 
have been promptly reproved as the 
greatest incivility. In every in- 
stance were they set aside for the 
convenience of the older people. 
Their parents attended entertain- 
ments, made visits and performed 
journeys, while the children unques- 
tionably remained at home and 
amused themselves in their own 
simple way. No costly outings nor 
expensive toys were provided for 
them, and yet these little maidens 
had a happy childhood; no one 
could ask for one more sweet and 
joyous. 

They had, however, no opportun- 
ity of training their parents as their 
grandchildren are so efficiently do- 
ing today. The Old Fogey has just 
parted from this family, who are 
stopping at his favorite summer re- 
sort. He says that it was impossi- 
ble to hold any continuous conver- 
sation with the father and mother, 
as there were constant interruptions 
from the children, who to the most 
irrelevant questions received courte- 
ous and lengthy explanations in an- 
swer. Now and then the mother 
would smile in a superior manner 
and make some trite remark about 


aprons. 





“ Pure and Sure.” 


cyclands 


The best that money can buy. 


the active, inquiring minds of chil- 
dren. Never once dd she suggest 
that it would be better if children 
were more retiring and less inquiring, 
at least in general society. When 
the mother left the table, it was no 
ticed that she was driving her little 
boy of five with a pair of ornamental 
knit reins. As the child was strong 
and lively, the game was only car 
ried on with a good deal of noise 
and more active movement than a 
lady generally likes to exhibit in 
leaving a hotel dining-room. The 
Old Fogey, while inwardly applaud 
ing her sympathy with her child’s 
amusement, was somewhat critical 
of the taste manifested in so public 
a display of it, when he learned to 
his surprise that it was not play, at 
least as far as the mother was con 
cerned. It was the only way she 
had of getting the boy up stairs. As 
she did not allow him to be punished, 
he did not obey at all, and was apt 
to run away and get into mischief. 
Leaving him with his nurse was of 
course out of the question,so she was 
obliged to take him to the table with 
her and had invented this expedient 
for insuring his safety—an invention 
of which she was justly proud. 

The training of mothers,if carried 
on systematically for a number of 
years, produces highly satisfactory 
results. The American daughter is 
usually very kind to her mother. 
She advises her to the best of her 
ability on every subject ; upon the 
size of her sleeves, the training of 
her servants, the setting of the table, 
the entertainment of her guests and 
all other details of household man 
agement She settles her own af 
fairs, however, without consulting 
her mother, for she knows so per 
fectly well what she wants that it is 
not worth while to trouble her. She 
is affectionate in a rather patroniz 
ing way; she accepts service and 
sacrifice with graceful acknowledge 
ment because she is a lady, but with- 
out a thought of declining them be 
cause she knows that her own hap 
piness is her mother’s chief thought. 

The changeful character of our 
social customs is perhaps responsi 
ble, at least in part, for the Ameri 
can girl’s outspoken conviction that 
her mother’s advice in such matters 
is not worth having. “)'amma 
has such old-fashioned ideas!” she 
often exclaims. Well, even then, if 
the old fashion is better than the 
new, why not followit? Amid all 
the missions of this present day, 
there is room for one more. It 
would be a grand thing to send out 
missionaries to convince the average 
girl that her perhaps well-loved but 
half-despised mother may after all 
be wiser than she thinks, and that it 
would be worth while to consult her, 
at least, when some important crisis 
comes. 

The Old Fogey thinks there are 
no old-fashioned girls left, but we 
all know better. There are still 
loyal daughters who are ready and 
glad to bear a mother’s burden on 
their strong young shoulders, but 
who never make the mistake of at- 
tempting to lighten her load by tak- 
ing from her their confidence and 
their respect. 


A GARDEN PARTY. 
[Answers te T. G. V.’s Planting.] 
13. Plant the close of a war.— 
Sweet Peas. (Sweet peace.) 
14. Plant the conversation of two 
New York gentlemen.—Stocks. 
15. Plant the conversation of two 
Boston gentlemen. — Bean - Stalk 
(Beans talk.) 


‘Subserite 3 forthe Commonvealth 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERs 


WALTER BAKER & GO. LTD 


QUIRES’ 
SOFA BEI 


ARE STANDARD! 


ROHMESTER WAS 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 

A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi. 
als throughout, and are unequa 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by’ all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free upon Application, 


Steam Carpet Cleatile 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 


1.1 } 7 


Forniture Upholstered. Holland anc tint oie 


J. B. BRYANT, 711) Tremont \. 


Upholsterer and Cabi 


Between Rutland and 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business: 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs cla 
tion in all parts of the ( 
examines with care and thoroug 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mor 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and 
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A necessity for the TOILET weat : 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum® 


TOILET POWDER: 
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nest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Home and Household. 
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MILY RECEIPTS. 


lou a i Dept 
[In response to you! 
me receipts, ] send 


, it may seem like a 


Newcastle’ to send 
New England Election 
But it has two 
nmend it to those of 
ho may not. be 
First, its antiquity, 
1anded down trom 
iVys second, its 

ch | can attest, 

iny times with 


ke to ask 
centributed the 
dainty 
s, whether a dough set 
for the Saturday’s bak 
kept sweet and light till 
whether they 

given an oven 


your 
Vnho 


toothsome 


ing, OF 
a ind 


reakfast. [ always 


CAKE. 


half cups of flour 


k, slightly warmed ; 
tour ¢ ups sugal : 


two two 


eggs: 
1 pound of raisins 


pped); one quarter 


ind grated rinds of 


with milk, yeast and 
rat night. Inthe 
ht, add the other in 
except fruit) and let it 
in fruit, divide into 
\ After twenty 
tch carefully, but do not 
en door until cakes have 
nty minutes, 
ns to the above are the 
orange ora wineglass 
i salt-spoonful of salt. 
Very truly, 
M. D. B. 


is who are descended 
New England stock 


ident’s receipt for 
ke will doubtless appeal 
gly here is no old- 


re redolent of associa- 
domestic life of our 
date of its manu- 
matter of the calendar 
irth of July or Fast 


rm, 
ihe 


ceremonial was in 
typical of family 
tradition. With what 
Idren stand within 


ecincts of that Holy 
indmother’s kitchen, 
; with certain wonder- 
ements, doubtless in- 

is the receipt itself, 
those toothsome in 

what respect was that 
garded whose steadi- 
gnized by being en- 
the beating of the 
trongest arm under- 

‘ pestle; for ground 


ng as yet unknown, those 
Grandmother’s cake 
sly pounded in the 


a merry party of the 
lldren sat around the 


table, stoning raisins and requiring 
frequent remonstrance, as too large 
a proportion of the fruit found its 
way into the little mouths instead of 
the bowl intended for its reception. 

hen, too, the old-time Election 
Cake passed through various phases of 
preparation suited to its importance. 
No hasty stirring it to lightness, 
flavoring, baking and frosting it all 
in one short No, 


hour ! indeed ! 


After preparation and seasoning of 
the ingredients and the mixing 
of the dough with due care and 


solemnity, it was set to rise in a 


wooden bowl in a warm cornet! 


of the kitchen hearth; the mistress 
getting up in the middle of the 
night and by the faint, mysterious 


glimmer of her candle’s light manipu 
lating it its so-called 


rising.’ 


for ‘second 


No New England family of conse 
quence was ever without a goodly 
store of Election Cake, and no 
honored guest ever left a hospitable 


roof without partaking of it. It 
usually possessed some especial 


family trait, as became a cake made 


for generations from an_ inherited 
receipt. Its ingredients being 
especially choice and _ varied, it 


without 
consequently it 
yeat 
occasions of special solemnity—at 
Thanksgiving and at Election in 
May. It was held to be a dainty of 
such dignity that it was administered 
but sparingly to the children of the 
family until, the store having nearly 
vanished, a line of blue mould ap 
peared on the edge, when the out- 
side would be trimmed off and gen 
erous portions distributed ‘to save 
it.’ 


could be kept for months 


losing its richness ; 


was made twice a only, on 


The reputation of this famous 
dish has always been deservedly 
high. During the great Fair of the 


Sanitary Commission in New York 
in 1863, the oven of a certain baker 
in Hartford was kept constantly 
heated and his fires ever blazing in 
the perpetual manufacture of this 
historic cake. One of the tables at 
the Fair was devoted solely to the 
sale of it and it added largely to 
the revenue of the enterprise. ‘The 
thanks of the Editor and readers of 
this department are due to ‘M. D. 


B.’ who has brought to our atten- 
tion a dish which deserves to head 
our list of famous New England 


receipts. 


A USEFUL SCRAP BOOK. 


HE need of a convenient book of 
reference for recipes of cook 
ing and other matters of the house 
hold is met in an admirable way by 
the Housekeeper’s Scrap Book, pub 
lished by Messrs. Housh & Drake, 
ig Pearl St., this city. This isa 
book of 185 large quarto pages, 
blank, with the name of some class 
of recipes—lamb, veal, salads, bis- 
cuit, etc.—printed at the top, on 
which can be pasted or written such 
memoranda as the housekeeper 
wishes to preserve. The pages are 
numbered, and a printed index gives 
the means of ready reference. ‘The 
superior advantages of a scrap book 
arranged in this manner will be ob 
vious to every housekeeper. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
[West Medford—to July 16.] 
Potentilla Norvegica—Norway cin- 
quefoil 

Ciscawa Lutetiana—-enchanter’s night- 
shade 

Lycopodium complatanum, — var. 
Chamecy parissus— club-moss 

Lycopodium clavatum 

Cassia _nictitans 
plant 

Rosa Carolina 

Hypnum splendens 

Solidago juncea—golden rod 

Solidago Canadenis—golden rod 

Monotropa Hypopitys— pine sap 

Lonicera sempervirens trumpet 
honeysuckle 

Habenaria tridentata 

Campanula aparinoides 
flowet 


wild sensitive- 


marsh bell 
L.ycopus sinuatus—water horehound 
common vetch 
Alisma plantago—water plantain 
Verbena hastata—blue vervain 


Vicia sativa 


| Holbrook—to July 16.] 


Corcopsis  trichosperma tickseed 
sunflower 
Carex bullata 


Hydrocotyle 


sedge 
Americana water 


pennywort 


[Sherborn—to July 16.] 


Lythrum salicaria 
Carum Carui 
Ascyrum stans 
‘Trifolium 
cloy el 


[Fall River 


spiked loosestrife 

caraway 
smartweed 

rabbit’s 


arvense foot 


to July 15s.] 

Corydalis aurea— golden corydalis 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia—Virginia 
creepe! 

Spirwa tomentosa—hardhack 

Cephalanthus occidentalis 
bush 

Anaphalis margaritacea 
everlasting 


button 
pearly 
Cuicus arvensis — Canada thistle 


Campanula  rapunculoides 
flower 


bell 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it 


you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
kK. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
‘Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 





NAHANT AND BASS POINT. 
There is no more delightful com 
bination in Nature than a_ pictur 
esque blending of country and sea- 


shore scenery, and there are few 
places along the Atlantic Coast 
which can boast of a more varied 


and beautiful landscape than can be 
found at Bass Point and Nahant. 
The beauty of their location and sur 
roundings should commend these re- 
sorts to all who want to enjoy health- 
ful recreation and enjoyment. They 
are reached after an hour’s pleasant 
sail from Lincoln’s wharf, foot of 


“THRIFT IS A GOOD REVENUE.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM 
CLEANLINESS AND 


SAPOLIO 


Pears’ 


is the only soap 
that cleans the 
skin and keeps 
it alive: no al- 
kah in it. 

We want 
the living skin, 
and we want 
it clean. 


Battery beside the North 
Kerry. ‘The trip takes the visitor 
down the harbor past all the princi- 
pal points of interest and out on the 
broad Atlantic for a short sail, after 
going through Shirley Gut, a sail of 
10 miles along the rugged coast of 
the North shore. At these resorts 
can also be found all sorts of amuse- 
ment for old and young alike, and 
boating, bathing and fishing can be 
indulged in to the heart’s content. 
There is also a big dancing pavilion 
where free dancing can be enjoyed 
every afternoon and evening to the 
music of the Naval Brigade orches- 
tra, ‘The Naval Brigade Band gives 
a delightful concert every afternoon 
and evening in front of the Bass 
Point House. Another great attrac- 
tion and one for which Nahant has 
always been noted, is the excellent 
fish dinners which can be had at 
the Bass Point House, On Sunday 
there will be a special musical pro- 
gramme. ‘The Verdi quartette will 
be heard in conjunction with the 
Naval Brigade Band. All who want 
to enjoy a day’s outing should not 
fail to visit Bass Point and Nahant. 


street, 


THE BOSTON AND MAINE, 


Now that the Boston and Maine 
railroad is to operate the Concord 
and Montreal, it is practically true 
that the former corporation controls 
travel to and from the largest and 
most interesting pleasure district in 
the world. ‘The corporation, liberal 
in its ideas, and enterprising in its 
methods, will continue to develop 
travel to the vast region traversed 
by its lines, and great as has been 
the increase in passenger traffic to 
the great White Mountain country 
during the past few years, a still 
larger growth is looked for in the 
immediate future. The public warms 
to liberality and enterprise and the 
present management of the Boston 
and Maine exemplifies both in an 
eminently gratifying degree. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 
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THE GREENACRE CONFERENCE. 


AXIAL 


k the view, which is advocated 
by Buckle with so much vigor, is 
true, that it is the growth of know! 
edge or the power of intellect that 
the world, or if it is to be 
counted as a very important factor 
in the process which everybody 
admits, there is good reason to re- 
joice in the educational gatherings 
and courses of lectures which have 
sprung up here and there, of late 
years, in various parts of the country 
at this season. Of that at 
Greenacre, Eliot, Me., is one of the 
most notable. ‘The situation is very 
happily chosen, But the name ap 
pears scarcely adequate to the broad 
and charming prospect presented. 
Instead of the singular designation, 
the plural one, Greenacres, seems 
more fitting. For the scene on which 
theeye gazes on approach to it is 
not a single acre but many and 
many acres, stretching far in all 
directions, of smooth and gently un 
dulating fields, interspersed with 
patches of woods and orchards, of 
trees standing alone and of clumps of 
shrubs, the sight of grazing cattle 
and perchance haygatherers, 
making a picture of extraordinary 
restful rural beauty. The 
and tranquil Piscataqua intersects 
the verdant landscape and becomes 
the dividing line here 
Maine and New Hampshire. 


Saves 


these, 


busy 


glassy 


between 


An occasional sail boat or passing 
schooner contributes to the 
a livelier interest. A steam launch 
makes excursions to the Isles of 
Shoals, but three miles distant, while 
an hour’s ride or thereabouts brings 
one to York Harbor, Old Rye Beach, 
the Wentworth, Passaconaway Inn 
and many other inviting and favorite 
resorts of the season. Good walkers 
find it a pleasant and not 
tended tramp to Mount 
cus, whose head peers up a_ few 
miles distant. Mt. Washington may 
also be discerned from certain points. 

The credit of the Greenacre enter- 
prise is principally due to the zeal 
and self-sacrifice of Miss Sarah J]. 
Farmer, a woman of high aspirations, 
intelligence, and most generous sym- 
pathies, Miss Farmer is the daughter 
of the late Moses G. Farmer, a dis- 
tinguished electrician and the inven- 
tor, among other inventions, of the 
fire alarm nowin use in all of our 
cities. ‘The Greenacre Inn, which 
is the centre of the present gather- 
ing, stands upon a slightly rising 
knoll fronting the river. It is a 
large and well built house, with wide 
piazzas and ample and attractive 
sitting, parlor, dining and sleeping 
rooms, that are clean and well kept 
in every particular. Still further 
accommodations are afforded in an 
encampment of some thirty tents, 
near by, which is in charge of Mr. 
Frederick Reed of the Roxbury 
Latin School, and in adjacent cot- 
tages and farm-houses. 

The lectures take place in a large 
tent set apart for the purpose on the 
grounds, but in unfavorable weather 
in the commodious parlor of the inn. 
The first meeting this year, in ac- 
cordance with a genuine spirit of 
Americanism and independence, was 
held on the Fourth of July. It in- 
cluded a patriotic and eloquent 
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oration by the Rev. Dr. Blanchard 
of Portland, Me., accompanied by 
singing by Miss Lila Juel of Stock 
holm, Sweden. ‘The Rev. Theodore 
F. Wright, Ph. D., of Cambridge, 
followed the next day with an in 
structive and deeply interesting le« 
ture on Recent Explorations Con 
firming and Interpreting the Bible. 
These lectures preceeded the Con 
ference 


pied 


of Evolutionists which occu 
the week. The 
object of this particular conference 
is stated in these “To afford 
opportunity for consultation and 

among the 
thought with 
regard to its bearings upon the ethi- 


succeeding 
words ; 
interchange of views 
friends of scientific 
cal, social and religious problems of 
our time: and especially to empha 
size and illustrate the positive, con 
structive, helpful implications of the 
doctrine of evolution as relating to 
these problems.” ‘This Evolution 
Week is under the direction of Dr. 
Lewis G. Janes, President of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, which, 
under energetic and capable 
leadership has become widely known 
for the high order of its work 


The lecture of the 
series given by Professor Ed 
ward D. Cope, Ph. D., of the Uni 
Pennsylvania. It 
on The Present Problems of Organic 
Evolution. 


his 


introductory 
was 
versity of was 
Prof. Cope defined evo- 
creation which 
is intrinsic in who 
explain 


by energy 
matter. 
creation by 


lution as 
bi hose 
interference 
from an eternal creative power are 
not therefore evolutionists. If we 
desire to know the truth, however, 
we must divest ourselves of preposses- 
sions and preferences, and rely ex 
clusively on the evidence. ‘The re 
sult of this method is to demonstrate 
in the organic evolution, in 
my opinion, said the professor, that 
the elements of mind had 
tant part in the process. 
dence for 

rived from 
spontaneous 


case of 


an impor 
The evi 
evolution is de 
First, 
unl 
the 


organic 
three sources: 

variations from 
formity of structure; second, 
regular succession of the forms dis- 
played in the history of life; third, 
the recapitulation of the same suc- 
cession, more or! 
the embryonic 
beings. 


less completely, in 
histories of organic 
The problems presented by 
these points of consideration are: 
First, how are the variations or 
changes of individuals produced ? 
second, when produced are they in 
herited and so accumulated, or not? 

At the evening session Dr. Janes 
read a letter of cordial and sympa- 
thetic greeting to the conference 
from Herbert Spencer, expressing 
regret at his inability to be pres- 
ent. Dr. Janes then read a paper, 
by Mr. Spencer, on Social Evolution 
and Social Duty, contributed to the 
occasion. The author referred to cer- 
tain misconceptions in respect to 
evolution. Of these a common one, 
among even cultured people, is the 
belief that evolution goes on from 
beginning to end irresistibly and 
unconsciously. The conception of 
evolution in the physical world is 
extended to the highest form of evo 
lution. It is supposed that societies 
passively evolve apart from any con- 
scious agency, and the inference is 
that according to the evolutionary 


doctrine it is needless for individu- 
als to have any care about progress, 
since progress will take care of itself. 
It is absurd to suppose that social 
evolution will go on apart from the 
normal activities, bodily and mental, 
of the component individuals. Evo- 
lution implies that, for the genesis 
of the highest social type and pro- 
duction of the greatest general hap- 
piness, altruistic activities are 
tial as well as egoistic, and that a 
due share of them is obligatory upon 
each citizen. 


essen 


In the paper entitled Social Evo- 
one sy by Statutory Legislation, sent 
by J. W. Abfred Cluett of Troy, N. 
Y., to the conference, it was main- 
tained that scientific evolution must 
be supplemented by the 
duty The religion of the church 
has yet to become the philosophy of 
a world. The 
both egoisti 
sanctions. It is the individual and 
social recognition of a lofty ideal. 
Mr. Henry Wood of Boston read on 
Monday thoughtful 
carefully prepared paper on Indus 
trial Evolution. Mr. Wood is the 
author of Ideal Suggestion through 
Mental Photography, The Political 
Economy of Natural Law, and other 
writings which have 
with much _ favor. 
Mr. Wood’s paper will appear in 
later issues of THE COMMONWEALTH. 
One of the most profound of the 
shorter papers contributed to the 
Conference was by Benjamin J. Un- 
derwood of Chicago, editor of The 
Philosophical Journal of that city, 
on How Evolution Reconciles Op 
posing Views of Ethics and Philoso 
phy. This paper, which 
by the Rev. Mr. Prescott, 
lowed by letters from Dr j 
Abbot, C. Staniland Wake, Dr. Heber 
Newton, Edmund Montgomery and 
Prof. Joseph LeConte. 


Che ‘Tuesday afternoon conference 
brought together a considerably in 
creased audience to listen to the in 
structive and brilliant address of 
Prof. Edward S. Morse,of Salem, on 
Natural Selection and Crime. Prof. 
Morse’s lecture most 
notable of the 


sense of 


force of duty tran 


scends and altruistic« 


afternoon a and 


been received 
Extracts from 


was read 
was fol 
Lyman 


was one of the 
remarkable course of 
the week. The paper of Dr. Mor- 
ton L. Holbrook, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Hygiene, New York, on Evo- 
lution’s Hopeful Promise for Human 
Health, was in the line of practical 
things, to which his earnest life has 
been devoted and may be looked for 
as a whole or in part by the 
of ‘THE COMMONWEALTH in 
number. 


A note from the Rev. Edward P. 
Powell of Clinton, N. Y., who was to 
have read a paper Wednesday after- 
noon, stating his inability to be 
present, though a good deal of a 
disappointment to those who had 
read his very interesting book, Our 
Heredity from God, caused a break 
at this and again at another point 
of the programme. The missing 
link was supplied, however, most 
satisfactorily by Dr. Janes present- 
ing his paper on The Evolution of 
Morals. The present age, said Dr. 
Janes, is a period of transition. We 
are passing through what has been 
well termed by Mr. Savage ‘a 
change of front of the universe.’ It 
is the passage of man in his mental 
state from dependent childhood to 
self-reliant manhood, always a criti- 
cal period in the history. of the indi- 
vidual, none the less so in the life of 
a nation or a civilization. There 
are those who fear, not without some 
reason, it may be attended by a moral 
interregnum—a temporary lapseinto 
levity of thought and depravity of 
life. ‘The speaker traced the account 
of man, as given by Darwin, emerg- 
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s theatre, has had an 
influence on the taste of the 
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F ‘aS all at once taken on al- 
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of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
is to be heard at Keith’s. 

It is amazing, seated in the elab- 
orately decorated theatre, to remem- 
ber the old days when Keith and 
Batcheller’s dime-museum, 


was a 





shunned by the aristocracy. A 
long, low room, it was; dark and 
dingy. The stage glared, disagreea- 


bly light by contrast, at one end. 
The proscenium opening was nearly 
as wide as the room, and not much 
higher than the heads of the actors. 
The scenery was almost Elizabethan 
in simplicity. The performance 
was of the most elementary kind. 


much 


It was an ‘olio;’ there was 
dancing, and a good deal of coarse 
‘repartee,’ between pairs of actors. 
were the days when the 
mother-in-law joke did its most tell- 
ing work, when the funniest thing 
in the world was the husband’s as- 
sertion that he would ‘break his 
wife’s face.’ ‘Those were the times 
when two men, armed with canes, 
used to whack each other on wooden 
pads, concealed under clothes, while 
the observers squirmed out of their 
hard, wooden chairs with laughter. 
Then it was that the actor made up 
as the poor tramp called tears to the 
eyes of the audience; now the tramp 
on the stage is a humorous charac- 
ter. At the end of the entertain- 
ment there was always a farce, done 
by all the members ot the company. 
A favorite farce was The Negro’s 
Ghost wherein the spectre of a col- 
ored man supposedly invisible, played 
practical jokes on the colored man’s 
murderer. This farce was always 
received rapturously, especially the 
closing scene when the ghost took 
the murderer away to destruction. 
All this (as well as the caged mon- 
keys and other ‘curios’ in the rooms 
above) you could see for ten cents, 
if you were willing to sit in the gal- 
lery. Usually, however, you paid 
five cents extra for the hardest of 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
ation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
beck at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores 
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wooden chairs, on the floor. There 
was this extra advantage in taking 
a chair; a man came around and 
sold you lemon-drops. Theaudience 
was distinctly not polished; the 
smell of tobacco being chewed was 
almost stifling. I do not remember 
that many ladies were present; the 
remarks from the stage were some- 
times shady. 

Bye and bye Mr. Keith put ona 


Gilbert and Sullivan opera—either 
Pinafore or lolanthe was the first, 
[ think. Such singing and such 


acting! A good deal of the singing 
even now at Keith’s is pretty poor 
but it is heavenly compared to that 
which used to cause the walls to 
quiver in the old theatre. No sign 
of voice-cultivation in the whole 


company, and, you would have said, 


not a voice; but oddly enough a 
tenor who recently appeared 


romantically as to his 
name) at the Castle Square, and 
sang not unendurably, was one of 
the early acquisitions of Mr. Keith's. 

But awful as this opera was, it was 
more wholesome than either the 
‘Knockabout sketch’ or the ‘ black 
face sketch’ or the Negro’s Ghost, 
at that time prevalent all over the 
country. And it proved so success- 
ful as to encourage Mr. Keith to 


(changed 





organize—gradually—a_ better com- 
pany. It is hardly first class even 
now, but doubtless Mr. Keith will 


better its quality, as he has bettered 
the quality of his other productions. 

So the entertainment improved 
and in the new theatre it has grown 
steadily more refined. Mr. Keith 
is trying for Back Bay patronage 
and in a measure he is getting it. 
To gotothe ‘variety show’ is no 
longer daring. The character of 
this vaudeville, in general, is not yet 
all that could be desired—the de- 
ficiency is both in the ability of the 
‘artists,’ especially the singers, and 
in the tone of their ‘turns ’—but 
the engagement ot Mr. Max Zach 
and his seven comrades is a long 
step in advance. 

It would be interesting to know 
what the ordinary habitué of Keith’s 

the mass of the audience is com- 
monplace; there is no tobacco now- 
adays but on the other hand there 
are not many ‘symphony girls ’— 
expected to hear from Mr. Zach and 
his orchestra. Probably the Wash- 
ington Post March and Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep played—oh, 
almost as well as Sousa’s band plays 


them. The audience sat quiet 
through a curious arrangement of 
selections from Lohengrin. In 
general people listened intently, 


5 


probably striving to find out what 
there was in this remarkable Boston 
Symphony, anyway. At the end 
they applauded loudly for a short 
time and then surreptitiously cast 
glances of perplexity at each other. 
A Waldteufel waltz, however, and 
the overture to Wilhelm Tell, more 
comprehensible, caused a buzzing, 
all over the house, and more ap- 
plause. If the orchestral feature be 
kept up—as it is to be, next week at 
least— by the beginning of the win- 
ter season—when the players begin 
rehearsals with the symphony—it 
will be an enormous popular success, 
without doubt. And artists and Mr. 
Keith will have the satisfaction that 
comes to missionaries. 


Miss Bessie Bonehill had a great 


success at Keith’s last week and 
this week Mr. Ed. Favor of Rice’s 
1492 Company will appear. Mr. 


a curious 
Illustrated in 


Pat Reilly will present 
feature called Songs 
Colors. 


The new play by Alphonse Daudet 
and Leon Hennique, adapted by 
Harrison Grey Fiske for use by 
Minnie Maddern Fiske next season, 
is called The Queen of Liars. Henry 
Greenwall and Company have en- 
gaged Charles Power as_ business 
manager and W. M., Hull as advance 
agent for the tour of next season. 


«ALMOST A NECESSITY,’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
road Street, Newark, N. J. 


Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH'S 


Week of July 22. 
Popular Concerts Thrice Daily. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Pat Reilly=---Walter Gale. 


Vocal Novelty, «Old Homestead Co.”’ 


GRAND SPECIALTY SHOW. 


Continuous Performance 1o A. M, to 10.3% P. M 
Prices .25, .35, .50, .75, $1.00, $1.50. 


CASTLE shears 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont Street. 
rel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 175B Tremont 
Street, Tel. 1309 Bosfon. 


GREATEST COMIC OPERA SEASON ON 
RECORD. 


FATINITZA. 


Every Evening at 8, 





NEW 
THEATRE 


Matinee Saturday only at 2. 
All Seats B8Oc and 25c. 
Full Houses! Secure Seats in Advance! 

A New Opera Every Week. 
COME WHERE THE ICED AIR BLOWS! 


TREMONT -THeatRe. 


Harry Askin, Manager. 
THE LAVIST, LASTING, LAUGHABLE 
COMIC OPERA 


By 
CARROLL 
9  KERKER. 


Extraordinary Company in 
Quality. 
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, . ‘ he Ingham Papers 
Good Going until Sept. yo and Returning until Nov. ist, 1895, are now on sale at the Principal Offices of the | . I I © I 
Company Excursion books giving Rates, Hotel and Boarding-House List, Parlor Car ervic et ca be | es en Imes ne is en 


obtained at any Prinaipal Office of the Company free, or sent postpaid on application to passenger epartment Neither S« rip nor Money 
Boston J 


Daily Bread and Other Storie 
' ‘ 

Ashland, x? H. and ret $o.75 Greenville, Me. and ret (lim). .$13. 50 Newport, N. H. ; g< Daily Bread 
Alton Bay, H, and ret (lim.). 450 Halifax, N.S. and ret (lim)....21.00 Newport, Vt. and ret... een o ? lHiow to Do It 
Bar Harbor. Me. and ret 14.00 Hampton Beh., N. H. and ret. 3.25 ae \ Ups and Downs 

“e “ ae (lim.). 11.50 Hardwick, Vt. and ret.. 10.g0 No. Woodstock, N. H. and ret 50 i J Ay : , : s 
Bartlett, N. H. and ret 7.35 Haverhill, N. H. and re o No. Conway, N. H. and ret 5 Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. Ye FS 
Bemis Stream and ret oo Hillsboro, N. H. 3 > CAE Oechard Debs. and ret a “ Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other; with Miss L. P. H 
Berin, N. H. and ret ....+-++- 9.85 Indian Rock, Me. and ret Sateen Cloth 1. 
Bethel, Me., and ret 7.75 Intervale fe _N.H. and ret... 6.70 Pittsfield, Me. and ret : A | ; a ss 
Bethlehem, N. H., and ret.....10.00 Isles of Shoales and ret © Plymouth, N. H. and ret ..... aT lis Level Best and other Stories 1.2 
Buff Point, N. Y., and ret.....11.85 Kennebunkport, Me. and ret... 3.go Portland, Me. and ret : *W orkingmen’s Homes I 
Boothbay, Me., and ret. (lim.). 5.00 Jefferson, N. H. and ret....... 9.7§ Profile Ho, N. H. and ret...-..12 “ \ Summer Vacation . 
Bridgeton, Me., and ret ».s0 Kingfield, Me. and ret o.§0 Quebec and ret 8.00 ; <= . 
Bristol, N. H, and GOcicce 4.50 Leoenie. N. H, and ret (lim.) . 4.00 Rangeley and ret 2.00 In His Name ‘ Cloth Ill. $1.25 ; 
Burlington, Vt, and ret.. .....10.50 Lake Megantic, P. Q. and ret.14.00 Sugar Hill, N. H. and ret... ) 4 Our New Crusade 
Campton, N. H. and ret.... so Lakeport, N. H. and ret (lim ). 4.co St. Andrews, N. B., an es *One Hundred Years Avo 
Centre Harbor, N. H. and ret « Lake Sunapee, and ret...-.... 5.00 = “ * @ ‘ g P} Nol: k i - 

os “ (lim.). «++ ~ Lancaster, N. H. and ret... .. o 75 St. John, N. B. and ret 6.00 , vil a ; olan’s Friends 

Colebrook, N. H. and ret s Lebanon, N. H. and ret.... 2 = “ ‘* (lim.) «. . ? G. T. T. or the Wonderful Adventures of a Pullman 
Crawford, Ho., N. H., and ret. 9.25 Lisbon, N. H, and ret......... 8.25 St. Johnsbury, Vt. and ret S85 What Career Cloth 
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Dixville Notch, N. H. and ret.13.35 Littleton, N. H. and ret 5 Sorrent Me. and ret ) A 

Dublin, N. H. and ret..... «.. : o Maplewood, N. H. and ret . 9.70 Sun P yee, N. H. and ret.. - $20 Mrs. Merriam’s Sc holars 
Eastport, Me. and ret so Meredith, N. H. and ret (lir 25 I N. H. and ret (lim « *Life in Common and other 
Fabyans, N. H. and ret ; Montreal P. ©. and ret...... 5.10 rein 'M yvuntain Ho., and ret . *he Kingdom of God and other Sermons 
Farmington, Me. and ret.. , so Morrisville, Vt. and ret 0 Warren, N. H. and ret 6.2 Cr ‘e- N ry k 

Flume Ho., and ret : .. Bao Mt. Kineo Mo., and ret.. o Weirs N H. and ems oo rusoe in ew or ’ : 

Fryeburg, Me. and ret.... so Mt. Moosilauke and ret... . Whitefield, N. H. and ret... 45 Stories of the War (edited) 


Glen, N. H ° 7.00 Mt. Pleasant Ho., and ret... ».45 Wolfboro, N. H. and ret (lim .00 June to May Sermons 
Gorham, N H Pe ere ~” Newbury, N. H. and ret soo Woodstock, Vt. and re 7.70 


Stories o » Se . » 
Greensboro, Vt. and ret.... 10.0 New London, N. H. and ret 6.00 York Beach and ret - oo vt ies of the Sea (eclite d) : 
Stories of Adventure (edited) ‘ “ 1.00 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS A Family Flight through France and Germany; with Miss S 


Cloth 2.2 

“ALL ALONG SHORE,” “AMONG THE MOUNTAINS,” and “LAKES AND STREAMS,’ A Family Flight over Es gypt and Syria; with Miss Susan Ha 
all profusely ilustrated, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents in stamps for each book by the Passenger Cloth 2.2 
Department ei, 


Stories of Discovery (edited) ‘ - 1.0 

Seven Spanish Cities G 1.2 
A Family Flight through Spain; with Miss Susan Hale 
Cloth 2.25 
a Story of Spain; with Miss Susan Hale = bop 

Parlor or Buffet Cars on Day Trains and Sleeping Cars on Night Trains. | '* A Family Flight Around Home; with Miss Susan Hale cloth 2 
The Fortunes of Rachel ‘ : ‘ 1.00 
Christmas in a Palace ° ; «8,00 
Christmas in Narragansett . , * tHe 

Stories of Invention (edited) : e- 4 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 214 and 218 Washington St, cor, State St. ‘ eT a, 


A Family Flight through Me xico; with Miss Susan Hale Clot 
Boys’ Heroes . Cloth 1.00 
D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 887 Franklin in France; with E. . Hale, Jr. 2 Vols. Cloth, eac! 
‘ Life of George W dnd Studied Anew Cloth 1.75 
Lights of Two Centuries (edited) , “* 1.40 
nergy: oe: an \ History of the United States 


eeneewee RATROAD | ten Yok & New igad | See 


sermons 





FAST EXPRESS TRAINS TO ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 








Mr. Tangier" s Vacation 


Passenger Trains. " How Chey Lived in 0m 


ga Py RAILROAD « Ridend White 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION Ke ater Test Talks . se ie at 
CAUSEWAY — ~ " ~ 8) unday Schoo tories (ecitec 2 Vols. oth, each 1.0 
WEST. ae The Air Line Four and Five t Cloth 1.00 

' a ) ) “ The Story of ¢ hristopher Columbus *) 2.86 
6.45 Troy and a — ry James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary, and Correspo nde 


9.00 4; M:._ EXPRESS, PARLOR | Limited Train ey, 
: | 





CARS for Troy and Saratoga. Colenst jack (edited) ? 7 


9 00 A.M. Sundays only for Troy | 
e Shir “0 : 


and Albany stopping at all sta- 
tions 


» > ; The Story of Massachusetts Half Morocco 2.00 Clot 
BETWEEN . Afloat and Ashore , 


| 


.Q2 The New Harry and Lucy ( ‘loth 1.25 
. i Sybil Knox or Home Again 1.0 
ll 3 A. M, _ ACCOMMODATION | * East and West or the New Ohio : ‘6 1.00 
1 for Troy and Albany and Sara- “ ; 


*Maltese Cross ‘ ; 
toga, wi 2 893 Every Day Sermons ‘ Cloth 1.0 
3 00 Pp: M. DAILY EXPRESS, with | Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- ‘ A New England Boyhood : ‘6 1.00 
be Sleeping Care to Chicago and tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays ‘ Sermons of the Winter . ' ‘s' 4.50 
St. Louis. Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking One Good Tum ‘ ; %s - 
7 00 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars | Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between . Ralph Waldo Emerson 
= to Chicago. Boston and Willimantic. For Fifty Years. Poems 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- | The First Train Between Boston and New : If Jesus Came to Boston 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. York on Sundays. 
+ A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
° 1 Falls. P. a 3ur- | 
Menton. 4 Rarer — tS oe TICKET OFFICES. }@™ Books on the above list marked with a star (*) are out of print, 
In Boston : 322 Washington St., picked up We shall be pleased to try to fill such orders at 
ll 0 af at ang ab hae "Station foot of Summer St., purchaser Orders for the balance will be executed prompt 
_ | In New York: 353 Broadwa 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Grand Central Station. oe 
Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston | 


to Bellows Falls. Ask for tickets via the “‘NEW ENG- 


Beorece eautt | “tase J.STILMAN SMITH & C0. 
a 0 Giecping Car to Montreal. and see that you getthem. | b 


fone dR and further information on appli- | GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr | 


a RT ere, | WAS BADCOGH, Gen) Pant Ag 3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 











